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Every one is ready to admit that si sin a gradually | 
hardens the conscience, so that at length it almost 
ceases to note that which once aroused its sharpest 
challenge. We have all of us sadly watched that, 
moral deterioration which carries the spiritual nature 


sincerity and pure endeavor, until whole lists of sins 
pass out of sight and out of knowledge. But if others’ 
consciences thus become calloused, are not our own in 
the same state, or at least in the same danger, since 
we are also sinners? We have before us the plain 
duty of bringing once more to mind, so far as we 
may, those faults or sins of which we are ourselves 
ignorant, and of craving pardon for those faults 
which are secret even to our own hearts. 

Wholly aside from the duty of being accurate in 
our Bible quotations for the reason that it is an in- 
‘pired book, we ought also to remember that a loose 
habit of quotation is one of the surest ways of de- 
teriorating the whole mental fabric. The Bible is a 
book written with marvelous compactness and force, 
aud is very largely composed of proverbial or 


‘occupies least space. 
room than belongs to them are those who have | 


| the preceding decade ; 


aphoristic expressions, of course presented in the 
simplest form possible. In its current English 
version it is such a priceless classic, merely considered 
as a representative of our language at its best, 


that its literary position would stand unshaken were | 


its divine nature lost. Ifsuch a_ book is not worth 
quoting accurately, what is? A person who habitu- 


| indulge in satire about dance music in church than 

itis to attend fifty or a hundred churches for the 
purpose of learning the real state of the case. Those 
who have had occasion to become familiar with the 
true condition of church and Sunday-school music, 
know that actual frivolity or irreverence is to be 
found far less frequently than many suppose. 


ally fails to reproduce Bible words as they stand, is | 


either mentally incapable, so far as the faculty of 
memory goes, or else he is of so shiftless an intel- 


lectual habit that he may well take heed lest he | 


lose the power of thinking closely and accurately 
on any subject. And there is but one step between 


9 a: : 
| loose thinking and loose acting. 


The more a man sees of the world, and the more 


he mingles with others, the smaller space is he in- 


clined to claim for himself among his fellows. 


ple’s rights must be considered; and he must not 
take more ground than just enough to stand on. 


_ This is very marked in all crowds, and in all public 
| places and conveyances. 


The man or woman who is | 
best versed in society makes smallest demands, and 
The persons who take more 


been least in company, least accustomed to adapt 
themselves to the needs of those about them. If you 
want to be thought well-bred, traveled, cosmopolitan, 


o, | keep in your elbows in a crowd, and sit close in a 
| street-car. 


If you want to be thought boorish and 
uncultivated, and to be,recognized as one who was 
never much in good company, push both sides of you, 
as well as in front and rear, in a crowd, and spread 
yourself out in a car, or ina public hall. It is by 
such indications as these that we see that the de- 
mands of Christian regard for the rights and feelings 
of others secure the best results of good-breeding. 
To be a well-rounded Christian man or woman in- 
cludes the highest graces of true gentility. 


To call wide-spread attention to the existence of an | 
evil is often to do much to remedy it. Thus it has | 


| happened that the general notice paid, during recent | 


years, to the too frequent use of frivolous or wholly 


secular music in religious services has undoubtedly | 
caused no little improvement in the matter of a decent | 
and reverent conduct of the vocal and instrumental | 
| part of worship. This gain has of course been greatly 
farther and farther away from its former estate of | 


furthered by the marked revival of good church 


| music, as a whole, within the past ten years. This 


gain has not only been seen in the renewed use of the 
better compositions of an elder day, but has b2en quite 
as evident in the new work done by American and 
English composers from year to year. The average 
merit of the hymn-tunes produced since 1870 has 
certainly been much higher, both in merely technical 
excellence and in religious spirit, than the average of 
and this remark is as true of 
theSunday-school music used in poor country schools, 
as it is of the choral services of large seaboard cities. 
Of course there is a great deal of poor music still 
left, and it is yet too soon to exult over the banish- 
ment of “jig tunes” from the sanctuary ; but over- 
fastidious critics should remember that a good many 
people who sing badly to-day did not care to sing at 
all,a few years ago, and that it is much easier to 


He | 
sees that in the pushing struggle of life, other peo- 


HOW TO GROW BEAUTIFUL. 


Everybody loves to see a beautiful face ; almost 
everybody would be glad to have one. There is a 
power in personal beauty—a power which is not 
unworthy of noble desire. In a woman this desire 
is likely to be stronger than in a man; for she is in 
a certain sense more dependent than man, for both 
_happiness and usefulness, on the power to attract 
| attention, and to secure love and admiration. So 
superior a woman as “Fanny Forrester” Judson 
confessed to a youthful longing for personal beauty 
because of the possibilities for her future involved in 
it; and many a peer of hers would not be ashamed 
,to admit a similar craving, for a like substantial 
| reason. 

From the days of Sarah and Rebecca, the beauty 
of a woman’s face has been recognized as one of her 
chief possessions. The purest and highest art has in 
all ages not only given prominence to womanly 
beauty, but it has received some of its noblest inspira- 
tiens therefrom. And even now, here is the whole 
British nation seemingly impressed by the reputation 
of two or three personal beauties, while pictures of 
these objects of admiration are multiplied on this 
side of the Atlantic. What wonder then that personal 
beauty is more than ever a coveted possession, and 
that ways of being or of seeming beautiful are a study 
of surpassing interest to many? Although it cannot 
be truthfully said to woman : 

What is your sex’s earliest, latest care,— 

Your heart’s supreme ambition? To be fair ;— 
it is true that most women would like to be beautiful, 
hw that they have a right to this desire. Hence it 
| is that how to grow beautiful is a proper subject of 
| thoughtful consideration. 

To begin with, there is no greater mistake than in 
| Supposing that personal beauty is wholly dependent 
on complexion, feature, and form. There may be 
faultless regularity of feature, exceeding delicacy 
and clearness of complexion, and the highest grace- 
fulness of form, without any real attractiveness to 
the eye. These all may be so marred by a disagree- 
able expression in the face, or by affectation or 
awkwardness in manner and movement, or be so 
insipid from an expressionless lack of life,as to win 
admiration from no one. The wax-figure style of 
prettiness is not for a moment to be compared with 
the soul-filled expression of the artist’s thought on 
his canvas, or in his marble; nor does it have any 
such hold on even the uncultivated 
observer. “ What makes an eye beautiful?” says 
William Hunt. “Not the eye itself, altho igh there 
are intrinsic forms which we acknowledge to be beau- 
tiful. It is the regard, the soul, and, in part, what 
surrounds the eye. Not the ‘liquid look.’ A snail 
has that.” On the other hand, some who are called 
attractive, “fascinating,” in their personal 
appearance, are those whose features are irregular, 
whose complexion is anything but perfect, and who 
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had, at the start, no special grace of form and figure. 
Their power is in their expression, in the light which 
illumines their complexion and features, and which 
gives a grace to their bearing and movement. Cer- 
tainly, if one must choose between the two, expression 
is far more than complexion and feature, in giving 
beauty to the human face. And since expression 
can be intelligently obtained and improved, while the 
other elements of beauty cannot be, it is obviously 
the cultivation of expression to which attention should 
be directed in the striving to grow beautiful. 

Good men and bad alike admire the expression of 
a face, rather than its features and complexion. It is 
not the pure-minded Addison alone who writes: 
“ How faint and spiritless are the charms of a coquette, 
when compared with the real loveliness of Sophronia’s 
innocence, piety, good-humor, and truth: virtues 
which add a new softness to her sex, and even beautify 
her beauty!” Byron, gross lover of sensual attrac- 
tions for their own sake, sings of her who “ walks in 


beauty like the night of cloudless climes and starry 
skies: ” 


And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent. 


If the multitude of pure women who use the more 
harmless cosmetics for the beautifying of their com- 
plexion, only realized how much more they thereby 
lose in expression than they gain in complexion, and 
how surely those whose admiration they would win 
recognize this fact as they meet them at their homes, or 
pass them on the street, there would be less cosmetics 
used, even if there were no more attention paid to 
expression. It is a pity that a woman who has any 
delicacy of expression on her face should powder it 
out, or tint it off, in the aim to get a pretty white or 
red in her complexion, when that at the best has so 
little to do with personal beauty in the estimation of 
mere beauty lovers. There has been a great desire 
to know just what is the charm of the face of the 
best known of the English “ professional beauties ;” 
and to this end her pictures have been closely scru- 
tinized, but to little purpose. One says, “ It must be 
her fine features ; yet I do not see that they are ex- 
ceptionally regular.” Another, says, “ Probably it 
is her faultless complexion. That, of course, will not 
appear in her photographs.” But an English news- 
paper writer suggests a better reason than either of 
these for an attractivchess not shown in a picture. 
He says that she has a remarkable winsomeness of 
expression, a pleasing smile for all, and an appear- 
ance of personal interest in every one to whom she 
says a word. However true this may be in her case, 
it certainly hits a truth as to a source of personal 
fascination of countenance and address. 


’ 


To grow beautiful, then, one must improve in 
expression of countenance. And to improve in 
expression of countenance one must improve in the 
spirit and character which are expressed. Man is 
so formed that the thoughts of his heart take quick 
shape in the expression of his face, the movements 
of his body, and the tones of his voice. All of us 


perceive, in some faces which we meet, the workings 





of purity, and truthfulness, and kindness of heart, | 


and sincerity of faith ; and in others of deceitfulness, 
and lust, and sordid selfishness ; and we are attracted 
or repelled accordingly. 
faces change for the better or the worse. 


We have 


seen handsome faces lose their beauty, or plain faces 


And all of us have seen | 


glow with new loveliness, through a corresponding | 


change of character. We have seen faces grow 
grandly beautiful under the pressure of new re- 
sponsibility and in the noble discharge of new duties. 
And we have noted sadly the look of purity, truth- 
fulness, reverence, tenderness, pass from the counte- 
Any of us, there- 
fore, who would grow beautiful in face must havea 
care to grow beautiful in character. As George 


nance of those we once admired. 


Herbert says, of the growing beauty of the preacher | 


of Christ as a window through which the light of 
his Master shines : 
But when Thou dost anneal in glass Thy story, 
Making Thy life to shine within 
The holy preachers, then the light and glory 
More reverend grows, and more doth win ; 
Which else shows waterish, bleak, and thin. 
Or as Solomon says: “ A man’s wisdom maketh his 
face to shine.” 

In view of these truths it is evident that, in order 
to grow beautiful, one must give more attention to 
thoughts and feelings at home, and by one’s self, 
than to appearance and manners abroad and before 
others. Every indulgence in unholy thoughts or 
desires, or in unkind or covetous or repining feelings, 
mars one’s countenance, and impairs one’s beauty. All 
play of kindly feelings and of holy desires helps 


toward a beautiful face and a winsome manner. The | 


Greeks, it is said, came “ to rely in unhesitating faith 
on the esthetically beautiful for guidance into the 
essentially good.” It is the teaching of Christi- 





anity, that we must rely on the essentially good for 
guidance to the esthetically beautiful. 
all is it by a nearness to God, and by a growing | 


. . ’ 4 ! ° . . . 
likeness to Christ, that one’s face can come to shine | are drawing up a method of operation in any depart- 


as an angel—like the face of Moses on the mount, or | 
the face of Stephen in the hour of his martyrdom ; 
that one can have “a face like a benediction,” show- 
ing— 
A sweet, attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks; 
Continual comfort in a face— 
The lineaments of Gospel books. 


PLANNING TOO MUCH. 

An eloquent old English prose writer begins one 
of his books with this curious bit of advice: “Tread 
softly and circumspectly in this funambulatory track 
and narrow path of goodness.” The word “ funam- 
bulatory,” which he coins for his own use, comes from 
the Latin term for a rope-walker; and is here used 
to illustrate very forcibly that narrow space between 
opposing dangers, on which the soul must pass as it 








goes through life. | 
A very large share of the moral struggles of man | 


come from the difficulty he has in deciding just what | 


is the true mean between the too much and the too | 
little. “Thou fallest upon Scylla, desiring to escape | 
Charybdis,” says a Latin verse; and the fact that | 
every virtue has a contrary vice close beside it has) 
always vexed the human soul, from the days of ancient | 
dualism down to the very latest endeavor to do right | 
by choosing between the good and the bad. 

Take, for instance, the question of plans for the 
future,—a question which naturally comes to many 
minds at the beginning of the year. That some idea 
of what ought to be done in time to come is necessary 
to the prosecution of successful work on any line, 
none will deny. But there comes with the considera- 
tion of any system of labor the plain duty of not 
planning too much ; a duty not one whit less impera- | 
tive than that of making a good and orderly use of 
one’s powers. 





There are a great many directions in the Bible that | 


| we do not attempt to pry into the future too closely | 


or too far. God knows everything that is to come; 
but man, in a true sense, knows nothing at all. Even | 
the longest and shrewdest observation of natural and 
spiritual laws gives him a little light of probability, 
not a strong blaze of certainty. Besides the knowl- | 
edge of the eternal being and work of God, and the | 
unchanging character of our moral duty, we are | 
wisely kept in the dark concerning that which is to | 
come. God’s wisdom and our wisdom are so far apart 
that we have neither the might nor the right to peer 
into the far or the unseen. To lay any inflexible 
plan for future action, unless it be on the clearest 
foundation of duty and privilege, arrogates to weak- 
ness and ignorance that which belongs to omnipo- | 
tence and omniscience. 
And even on a merely human basis, there is great | 
unwisdom in too much or too confident planning. 
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Setting aside the question of our right or power t» 


| mortgage an unknown future, it is very certain that 


we are foolish to attempt to do so. If a minister 
arranges a schedule of sermons to be preached on the 
several Sundays of the year to come; if a writer 
determines to produce a long series of specified books 
and articles in the precise order he has devised; if a 
teacher resolves to put his best strength on one sub- 
ject at one time, and on another at another,—let each 
beware lest he prepare a scheme of thus and go which 
shall hurt rather than help, which shall imprison, 
not protect. To assume that we are now as wise as 
we shall ever be, or that we can get along without 
the element of timeliness in our undertakings, ig- 
nores that law of growth which underlies the 
whole universe of morals as truly as it does the whole 
universe of matter. An inflexible method of pro- 
cedure may not only injure, it may actually ruin ; and 
with it may come at length a disappointment so bit- 
ter as to bring with it utter despair. 

There is a wide difference between a broad and 





| general plan and a petty and particular one. A 
And most of | 


certain element of elasticity is essential to the success 
of ninety-nine schemes out of a hundred. If you 


ment of thought or labor, see to it that you devise 
something which shall help you, not enslave you. And 
the element which is absolutely essential in the build- 
ing of any framework for endeavor, little or great, 
is the element of clear and constant faith in God. 
If this really exists, one can hardly go astray. Just 
so far as we forget God’s share in the future, and 
magnify our own, do we fall upon imminent peril of 
ruin through planning too much. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 

“ The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” Finding 
that a suggested plan of working stands the test of prac- 
tical use, is the best evidence in its favor. The worth o! 
a look ahead through the lessons, at the beginning of a 
quarter, has been emphasized by words of counsel in thes 
columns. And now for a word of testimony from one 
who has tried the plan. A teacher from New Vernon, 
New Jersey, writes: 

May we be allowed, through the Open Letter Box, to express 
our thanks for the idea of the “Pre-view’”’? We tried it on 
last review Sunday, and found it very inspiriting. We learned 
the titles for the next quarter, questioned the class on each lesson 
to ascertain how much they already knew, and had a lively 
talk about eack one. We have begun to study with a zest 
which we never before experienced, and we would say to all 
who wish to bégin the New Year in earnest, “Take a Pre- 
view of the quarter’s lessons.” 

A pre-view of the lessons before beginning the quar- 
ter’s study; a view of them week by week during the 
quarter ; and a review of them at the quarter’s close,—will 
give an acquaintance with the lessons, and an interest in 
them, which could not be secured by any other method. 

There is no such thing as carrying on a Sunday-school 
year after year, and keeping it up toa fair standard, with- 
out downright hard work and unfailing perseverance. 
And whoever does continue in a service of this sort is 
quitelikely to think that his field is a harder one to cul- 
tivate than anybody else’s. Peculiarly it is true that 
country workers think that city workers have an easy 


‘time of it; and that city workers think that country 


workers take things easy. Here is a word on one side of 
this subject, in western phraseology, from a good brother 
out in Missouri. He says: 

One Sunday-school I have been supplying has “‘ froze out.” I 
am going to “elixir” mine through (I have for seven years) 
with God’s help. You city-folk have “ easy-chair work,” in 
Sunday -school matters, to what we do. Paul’scare of ail the 
churches was a light burden to ours. 

It is well that this faithful worker is bound to keep one 
school supplied with the elixir of life during the winter 
as well asin summer. He will not be without his reward 
But it is in hot weather that city workers have thei: 
trials. When so many are going off to the seaside or th 
mountains, and so many others want to go, then it is not 
so easy to stay in the city through July and August, and 
swelter in the close air on suffocating Sundays, for the 
sake of keeping up the school for those who cannot get 
away. But there are those who do this, and who are 
blessed in doing it. May the number of untiring workers 
in city and country increase, and have sympathy one with 
another! 
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THIRTY-FOLD. 
BY MARGARET J, PRESTON. 


‘ Some sixty,—some an hundred: ”—Why 
Should not such reckoning have been mine? 
The seed itself was as divine, 

The quickening power as strong: yet I 

Bear witness to the increase told,— 

“‘ Some, thirty-fold.” 


And was the fallow-ground prepared 
By patient mellowing of the clod, 
And were the precious rains of God, 

So often by the furrow shared, 

To yield, with sunshine’s added gold, 

3ut thirty-fold ? 


And yet the tiller watched the growth, 
And lopped with constant care away 
The noxious tares that, day by day, 

My heart-soil nurtured, nothing loath 

Thereby the stinted gain to hold 

To thirty-fold. 


The strengthening of the winter frost 
Was not denied, thro’ which the root 
Might strike with deeper, downward shoot, 
And back and forth the blade was tost ; 
Yet what the count when all is told? 
Just thirty-fold ! 


The Master’s lowest measure !—When 

He walks his field another year, 

To guard and gauge the ripening ear, 
Pray Heaven he may not find again, 
That mine lifts upward from the mould 

Still thirty-fold ! 
O Sower of the seed divine, 
Make it ‘‘an hundred ”’ !—Nevermore 
May I be shamed in counting o’er, 
Amid the swath, these grains of mine, 
To see the harvest handsel hold 
But thirty-fold! 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR TEMPTATION. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES F. THWING. 

In studying the sinlessness of Christ’s temptation we 
are inclined to infer that all our temptations also are sin- 
How far, however, aman can be tempted, and not 
he responsible for having a temptation, is a very impor- 
tant question. 

The word “temptation” is used in two meanings. One 


less, 


meaning refers to the outward object which allures. The | 
“pple was the temptation to Adam; the liquor is the | 


temptation to the drunkard; the silver in the house, the 


bonds in the vault, are the temptation to the burglar. | 


The other meaning refers to the emotion, the feeling im- 
pelling to the possession or enjoyment of the outward 
object. 
thirst for alcohol tempts the drunkard; his desire for 
money tempts the burglar. 

It is evident that a man may not be responsible for the 
temptation furnished by the outward object. 
forming drunkard is not accountable for the existence of 
the liquor-shop by whose door he passes. The cashier is 
not answerable for the passing of the money through his 
hands which he wishes to steal. The advance in stocks 
is not due to the broker who is thereby tempted to gam- 
ble. But for the presence of the object so as to tempt, a 
man often is responsible. If a drunkard knows that the 
sight of a certain groggery makes his throat burn, he is 
blameworthy for going by its door. If a cashier knows 
he is in peril of stealing the bank’s cash, he is censur- 
able for not resigning his office. If a broker or merchant 
knows that certain lines of trade will probably drive him 
into gambling, he is guilty for not entering a new busi- 
ness. 
not responsible; but for placing yourself in that relation 
with it that it shall tempt, you are responsible. 

But the temptation of the emotion, of the feeling, not 


that of the outward object, is the real temptation. If 


the drunkard’s throat did not burn for liquor, liquor 
would be no enticement. If the burglar did not desire to 
steal, the safe would be no allurement. For the tempta- 
tion within his bosom, how far is man responsible? 
For the feeling at any instant tempting a man he is not 
t that instant responsible. It has 
passed beyond the domain of the intellect; it has not 
entered the territory of the will. 


The feeling is present. 


It is not the emotion 
of the last minute; you can prevent its being the emo- 
tion of the next; but at this instant it cannot be other 
than itis. Yet though a man is not now responsible for 
the feeling urging him to wrong-doing, he has been re- 
*ponsible for it. He has been responsible for so allowing 
his character to be formed that the evil desire could be 
present. A drunkard says: “I am not responsible for my 


desire for brandy; these quivering nerves require it.” | 


His appetite for the apple tempted Adam; his | 


The re- | 


For the existence of the thing which tempts, you are | 





Every man is answerable for putting himself in that 
position in which the tempter could reach him. 


upon a man as lightning from a clear sky. For its first 
appearance he is not accountable; but for not weakening 
its force, and finally routing it, he is to be censured. A 
babe inherits an appetite for drink from a drunken father 
or an irritable temper from a mother. This ill-balance 


For these temptations in his early years he is not respon- 
sible. Many a father and mother are to answer for not a 
few of the temptations afflicting their young children. 
But when the babe has become a youth, and the youth a 
man, he alone is censurable if evil feelings are not crushed. 

But the forward view of responsibility for temptation is 
more important than the backward. Every man is 
now responsible for the feelings tempting to evil which 
the future will arouse. This hour bears the responsibil- 
ity of to-morrow’s temptations. If the present tempta- 
tion were put under your feet, to-morrow’s would never 
| be born. The lighthouse keeper is held to answer for the 





of the feelings inclines him to drunkenness or to anger. | 


l 
True, but for having put your nerves in that condition | in an intermittent spirit. 
in which they must demand alcohol, you are responsible. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| gleam of hope! 


| white faces lying in the morning on the beach because he | 


| failed the night before to hang out his lights. 
| holds you responsible for the temptations which in the 
| future will arise. The temptations of the next hour, the 
| next year, you can now crush, and as you crush or handle 
them must you answer to God. 
It is therefore clear that man is not merely responsi- 
ble for resisting or yielding to his temptations, he is in a 
great degree responsible for having any temptation. For 
the present temptation he has been responsible ; for the 
| 


future temptation he is now responsible. 


AFTER THE HOLIDAYS. 

BY THE REV. F. B. SANFORD. 
| The Christmas chimes have ceased their ringing, and 
|the glad congratulations ‘of the new year are now a 
memory past. Yet the song of “ peace and good will to 
men” may abide as strains of music unforgotten long 
after the singer has gone his way, and the kindly wish of 
the lips in the dawning light of the year may be coined 
| into deeds of loving thoughtfulness through all its passing 
| days. We rejoice because the star that led the wise men 
| from the east, has cast its radiance of light and hope 
| over more hearts and homes than ever before; but has 
it brought us personally into his presence with offerings 
the richness and worth of which only the days to come 
can fully test? 

It was once the fashion among good housewives to 
have what was called the parlor or “spare” room. In it 
were put ornaments and furniture, the best according to 
the taste of the times. No place in the house cost so 
much as the furnishing of this room but it was never used 
except on extraordinary occasions, and only a few times 
in the year did the family get even a peep at the bright 
ornaments and carefully kept furniture. In contrast, we 
welcome the better fashion that seeks to appropriate that 
which is worth most for daily use. The same rule holds 
good in matters pertaiuing to heart-life and action. It is 
neither wholesome or Christ-like to throw open pleasant 
chambers of the soul, radiant with sunshine, while the 
brief holiday season is passing, and then hardly more 
than let a door stand ajar at intervals during the rest of a 
twelvemonth. There are days and seasons that by reason 
of their associations are like mountain heights that lift 
one into a clearer atmosphere and widen the horizon of 
| spiritual life and thought. This is especially true of the 
holiday season ; for what believer can listen anew to the 
angel-song that brought heaven so near to earth, and 
stoop with adoring wonder over the manger at Bethle- 
| hem, without having the heart stirred to its depths with 

thoughts that mingle with the remembrance that the year 








God now | 





Blessed is the life in Christ 
that every day in the year seeks to do good, and in the 
inspiration born out of the “ holiday” experiences strives 
to make every succeeding year a stepping-stone to a 


t is true that occasionally a temptation may spring | higher consecration and more abundant devotion to the 


Master’s service. 





THE RESERVE FUND. 


BY MISS SUSAN M. DAY. 


Sometimes, in teaching--and I would that it wereoftencr! 
—we have an experience like this: There comes into our 
hearts with a rush that almost makes us feel afraid, a 
thought that finds its expression in burning words and 
trembling voice. We never had that thought before, we 
know not whence it came. It was not in our hearts 
when we made careful preparation of the lesson. It did not 
comé to us when we met with those older, wiser, and holier 
than we, as we studied the lesson reverentially together ; 
no lesson notes suggested it: whence, then, did the bright 
stranger come? For a moment, the restless boys grow 
still, or the dull, sad faces of the women light witha 
We humbly fail to recognize ourselves 
in our own words. 

With grateful reverence we feel that the prayer for the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, which we offered with such 
weak faith before we met our class, has been answered ; 
and it may be that it is he who speaks, not we! And 
yet, as we view, with our uncertain light, God's method 
of working, both in the natural and spiritual world, we 
recognize this truth: he uses materials which he finds, 
rather than creates anew. Then, with all humility, let 
us apply this truth to the experience we have suggested, 
and try to explain the mystery. May it not be one of 
God’s gracious ways of showing our fainting souls and 
weary feet that we have climbed a Jitt/e higher than we 
knew? During the week, have there not been some trivial 
acts of self-sacrifice which, all unconsciously to our- 
selves, have lifted us up a little way, so that now, as we 
look around in the Sabbath-day stiliness, we can see 
more than we have ever seen before? Have there not 
been some strugglings to throw off the shackles of doubt, 
which, without our knowledge, loosened the fetters, so 
that we find ourselves more free than we have been? 
Has there not been some lowly doing of God’s will, 
which now so unexpectedly bears fruit in opening the 
windows of light upon his doctrines? And have not 
faith and love been so exercised that now we are sur- 
prised to see how their wings have grown? 

Unto him be the honor and the glory, if these things 
be true! Thanks be to him if there be indeed a reserve 
power within ourselves that we know not of, which adds 
its force to the inadequate words we try to speak! 

Let us study our lessons faithfully, lovingly, prayer- 
fally; but let us be unceasingly mindful to add to this 
reserve fund, which God’s Spirit may grant us the privi- 
lege of using in the dging of his work. Let us increase 
the weight of character, and then our attempts to teach 
the special lesson of the day will not so often be so piti- 
fully weak. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BIBLE 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY 


IN 
THE REV. T. 8. ROBIE. 

That there has been great progress made in the Sunday- 
school work is obvious to every obseryer of its history. 
But it is interesting to learn that there has been a 
more important advance in the aim of the Sunday-school 
since its early existence, and to find that its present con- 
dition admits also of further enlargement of purpose. 

At the birth of the institution, a century ago, the Bible 
was introduced simply as a reformatory instrumentality. 
The aim of the Sunday-school, when organized into a 
system, was comparatively feeble: earthly rather than 


is swiftly drawing to its close,—with its record that no | heavenly in its nature, yet important in itself considered. 


human power can change. 

Ought not the fruit of such experiences to be more 
substantial and lasting than the hearty congratulations 
and wishes of a “Happy New Year’? There may be 
more outward expression of kindly feeling in words on 
that day than upon others, but its spirit should fill and 

all. 


bless them Our wish of happiness to others is worth 


| 


but little unless we strive each day to make it a reality. | 


The year will never lose its sunshine and brightness in 
the home where love, in its ministry of self-forgetfulness, 
has its altars, at which, as in the old cathedrals of Europe, 
the lights are never suffered to go out. 
The pleasant word of good cheer and social recogni- 
tion; remembrance of the sick and destitute ; and thought- 
ful planning for the well-being, temporal and spiritual, of 
| those about us,—are not duties that should he discharged 


That object was to keep rough children out of mischief, 
to amend their manners, and to teach them to read the 
sible, without, however, expecting or planning for the 
conversion of the young. It is saidthat the ablest Sunday- 
school works published did not even hint at the conver- 
sion of children. Ney the Bible, “the Holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto salva- 


tion through faith which is in Christ Jesus,” was in the 


rineiess 


Sunday-school in its infancy, just as the never-dying soul 
is in the new-born babe, unconscious 
develop in its manifestation and 
increases in wisdom and stature. 


of its destiny, yet to 
power as the child 
And thus, to-day, in 
the present growth and strength, even the maturity of 
the Sunday-school, the Bible is r 


gnized as a regener- 
iting agency, since the professed 


aim and end thereof, 
and the realized «bject of many teachers. is not so much 
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the personal and moral improvement of the pupil as the 
conversion of his heart to God, the consecration of his 
life to the service of Christ, and the culture of his soul in 
the way everlasting. But the hour has come for another 
step to be taken ; or, rather, the native idea of the school 
needs to be reinforced and realized more completely. 
When the Sunday-school, as an organized institution, 
crossed the waters and larfled on these shores, it was 
colonized in its original condition as a missionary society, 
to furnish scriptural knowledge to those outside of Chris- 
tian homes. 
order to keep the school from decay, and to plant it on 
right soil, Christian children or children of the church 
should be identified with it. This idea created at the 
time a sensation which seems incredible to us to-day. 
Doubtless some earnest parents in whom Puritan | 
blood still throbbed, thought that the Sunday-school was | 


| 





But Lyman Beecher and others felt that in | 





| “Oh! he won’t, and he must take his chances with the innocence of the boy had faded into the slightly appar- 
rest. He has had any amount of good advice.” ent confidence of the man of the world. 

A situation was found in a large wholesale dry-goods | Mr. and Mrs. Hadden sat by their evening fire, while 
| store, and a respectable boarding-house obtained. | two pretty children played about the floor. 
| Arthur Howard was a genial, frank, open-hearted boy | “]’ve heard sad news to-day, Mary,” said the husband. 
| of nearly seventeen years, full of energy, hope, and love | “The firm where Arthur is wrote me a note this morn- 
‘of a good time. Naturally refined, with pleasant man- | ing, and I’ve been there all this afternoon. The books 
ners, a skilled musician for his years, with a face almost as are wrong. You know we believed in Arthur fully, and 
| fair as a girl’s, it was not strange that he won the hearts I never recommended a boy so highly in my life. He 
of his employers, and became a general favorite. came of such good blood, and his home training had been 
Mrs. Hadden invited him to tea, and he was so playful so tender and elevating. The whole thing will come out ; 
| with the baby, she half regretted that she had not taken and Mary, what is worse, Arthur is to be arrested, and 
| him into her home. 


| 
“‘ How cheery it is over here!” said Arthur, as he held 


the baby from picture to picture on the walls. It was so 
very different from the boarding-house. Nobody seemed | 
especially interested in him there, save a few young men, | 


must go to prison.” 
Mrs. Hadden’s heart sunk within her. What if it had 
been her little Harry who played by her side? 
“Tt will kill his mother, and she was so kind to me!” 
It was the old story,—need of money for increased 


to be reckoned as a substitute for the sacred teachings of who insisted upon his going to the theatre, and then to a | expenses had caused false entries to be made. The dis- 


the family by the fireside altars (a sad reality, alas! in 
many houses to-day). But prejudice was overcome, and 
the Sunday-school became indeed a church institution. 
Yet like the camel in the Arab’s tent, taking his ease 
after the expulsion of the original occupant, is not the 
church tempted to sit down to mere selfish enjoyment of 
Bible study, forgetting the many children who do not go 
to the Sunday-school, or who are not clothed that they 
may come? Let the church keep the school close to her 
heart, but let not the great commission be lost sight of 
in the work of saving the young. The burning thought 
of the Bible as a missionary force needs to become more 
of an actuality in the plans and purposes of all instruc- 
tors of youth. Let the Sunday-school, as vitally related 
to the church, return to its Father’s house, whence it has 
wandered, and be warmed anew with that Father’s .ver- 
lasting love for the whole world. 

The spirit of this Christian age is certainly a missionary 
one; as evinced in the offering of the widows’ mites, and 
the opening of wealthy hearts by the Spirit of the Lord, 
to pour their treasures at the feet of the Saviour 
Christ. And the salvation of the young everywhere, 
without as well as within the circles of Christian nurture, 
in other lands as well as in this land, should be entered 
upon with new enthusiasm by the Sunday-school as organ- 
ically connected with the church, for the conversion of 
the world. Whocan measure the results, and the speedy 
results, of sucha spirit, when once it seizes and holds the 
Sunday-school ? 

Let the intellect in all our church schools and parish 
classes, study more systematically the word of God; let 
the heart in every one of them be saturated with the 
spirit of the Scriptures; let the will and life thereof be 
laid on the altar of consecration to that love of Christ 
which is large enough to embrace the whole human race, 
while it can enter into the life of the youngest child. 


| 
| 
| 


COULD THEY HAVE SAVED HIM? 
BY MRS, SARAH K, BOLTON, 

John Hadden and his wife sat in their vine-covered 
cottage in the twilight, very happy with their first baby, 
just old enough to have winsome ways, and make the 
home cheery. Mrs, Hadden looked still like a young 
girl, so gently had the years come and gone. 

“We must finda place for him, because his mother 
has been so good to me,” said the young wife. . 

A troubled look came into the husband’s face. To 
bring a boy to the great city with all its temptations, a 
boy who was the only hope and joy of his mother, was a 
doubtful measure. A place might possibly be found, 
because the rising young business man had many friends ; 
but where should the lad live? and who would watch over 
his evenings, and be mother and sister in a strange 
city? 

“Tam willing, Mary, for your sake; but who will make 
a home for him?” 

“Oh! there are hundreds of nice boarding-places, and 
he can come to see us very often.” 

“Perhaps we ought to take him with us, where Chris- 
tian associations will be thrown about him.” 

“But a home loses its comfort to have any outside | 
person come into it. He would be fond of the baby, and 
[ should not mind the extra care much. My sisters come 
occasionally, and a young man needs the society of true, 
noble girls,” said pretty Mrs. Hadden, almost willing to 
have the boy come. “But,” she added, “I could so rarely 
have you alone, John; and when could we plan together, | 
or talk over tho affairs of the day? We shall only have 
one life to live, and if we begin by taking somebody into 
our home, I'm afraid it will always be so.” 

“But if the boy goes wrong, it will kill his mother,” | 


said Mr, Hadcen, who loved the privacy of home life as | 
fully as his wife, | 





supper afterward. 

“And you don’t drink wine!” said a handsome young 
man, who swore when not in the presence of ladies, and 
declared girls didn’t amount to anything save to talk | 
nonsense with, when a fellow hadn’t anything else to do. 
“Should think you must have been brought up down in 
the pine woods of Maine.” 

“T don’t like the taste,” said Arthur. 

“ You'll never have a chance to go with the best set if 
you don’t drink. Can’t get in at all. Why, they’d think 
you were a deacon in the church! Besides wine doesn’t | 
hurt anybody, any more than coffee. You like a good | 
time,—don’t you?” 

“But I can have as good a time without wine,” said 
Arthur, remembering a mother back among the hills, 
who prayed for him. 

“Oh, nonsense! it doesn’t hurt a fellow to have a jolli- 
fication one night in the week. I’ve been the worse for 
drink, once in a while, and so have all the boys, and the 
girls like us quite as well, as far as that is concerned. | 
They don’t object to a glass of wine or beer, any more 
than they do to a good cigar, and most every one will 
say she likes that. No use in going through the world 
so strait-laced. Never’ll see all sides of it unless you go 
round,” 

And so Arthur Howard drank with the rest; not | 
much, for, as he said, he did not like the taste of it. 

The boarding-house rooms grew no pleasanter, so he 
spent more evenings on the streets. He wished he knew | 
some pleasant homes, at which he might feel at liberty to 
call. His employers invited him occasionally, and many 
ladies, who had daughters in their families, were very 
pleasant to him, but they never stopped to think that a 
homeless young man in a great city needed the compan- 
ionship of true, pure girls. They were busy with church 
work, temperance work, and education societies, and for- 
got the young men at their very doors. Perhaps they 
could not spare the time to entertain young people, or to 
bring them together. But for what were their homes 
given to them? And why were the carpets so pre‘ty, 
and the pictures so attractive, andthe coal-fire so cheery, | 
if not to make a place “or somebody just beginning the life | 
which they had foune so full of happy rea’ization. | 
They had said that home was woman’s grandest sphere, | 
and why had they not used it? Were their husbands | 
and their children the all of life? And these same | 
homes might have been the door of heaven to some souls, 
and they were not. 

Mrs. Hadden’s home was as pleasant as ever, but she | 


was very busy with a new literary association, and she | 





closure came to Arthur, as it comes to most offenders, like 
a lightning stroke. No man is ever ready to have his 
misdeeds see the light. 

What the cell of a prison with its iron bed, damp walls, 
stone floor, and coarse fare, is to a gently reared boy, 
some know, who, alas! have tried it. What remorse is, 
what agony retrospection brings as one traces the down- 
ward way, step by step, some others know. 

There came one day to the prison-cell, a white-haired 
woman, accompanied by Mrs. Hadden. She seemed to 
have grown aged inaday. Her steps tottered, and her 
whole body trembled, as she folded the young man to her 
breast. ; 

“My darling boy!” 

“Don’t feel so, mother!” But his beautiful face was 
blanched, and his whole frame trembled with emotion. 

“How did it happen, my son? You have been my 
all, my only boy!” 

“Tt never would have happened if I’d hada home. A 
boy gets crazed in a great city with nobody to care for 
soul or body. I got so lonesome, and the street became 
all the home I had.” 

“ And why not write me about it?” 

“T could not burden you. I meant to have been a 
man for your sake, for I do love you,” and the young 
heart quite broke down. 

The long interview ended with tender forgiveness on 
the part of the mother, and cheering words from the 
repentant boy. 

“T’ll begin again, mother, and begin right.” But the 
letter that went from the prison-cell a few days after was 
opened by other hands back in the country home, for the 
mother had gone beyond. 


Mrs. Hadden held little Harry very close to her heart — 


that night, afier the sad news came, and the tedrs fell on 
his curly brown hair, as she thought how cheerless was a 
dark prison-cell, with no one near to speak a word, and 
her own fire bright, and her home beautiful. Suddenly 
she looked up to her husband : 

“T can’t get Arthur's words out of my mind, ‘It 
never would have happened if I’d had a home,’ and 
perhaps we might have saved him.” 

And with the same troubled look he had just three 
years before, when they talked about Arthur’s coming, 
Mr. Hadden said: “I was thinking of that very thing, 
Mary.” 





DEFINITENESS IN PRAYER. 
BY THE REY. J. R. MITCHELL, 
If there is some favor which we greatly wish to obtain 


had been made the secretary of the foreign missionary | from a friend, we never have any difficulty in finding the 
society in the church, and really she got very little time | right words in which to express ourselves. We know 
to return the calls of her lady friends, which she needed | exactly what we want; and this very definiteness of 


to hold her place socially. And it somehow never seemed | 
to occur to her that the lady friends didn’t need these | 
calls, and somebody else did. If Mrs, Hadden had started 
this literary society among the young people, it might 
have been helpful to some who, at the formation time in 
character, needed all the unseen molding possible. We 


| forget that as soon as the plateau of middle life is reached, 


we are thereafter always to help others to reach it. 

Arthur read less, stayed in the little room in the 
respectable boarding-house less, and went to church very 
little. Business was constant; he needed recreation, and 
so he took it on Sundays. Mrs. Hadden never asked him 
to spend Sundays with them, the day when perhaps 
all others he needed home life, because she wanted her 
husband alone. 

Letters, fond and anxious, came from the earnest 


| mother, and Arthur wrote affectionately; but he never 
| told her that he went roaming on Sundays, or that he 


drank wine or beer in the saloons, and that he cared less 
and less for the sweetness and purity of home life. 


He | 
was just as genial as ever, had grown handsomer, but the 


desire suggests to us the language which we should use. 
Indeed, in thinking of an object, we have already clothed 
our thoughts in words. Obscurity of language then is 
always the result of obscurity of thought. If we have an 
object clearly and distinctly before our mind, we can 
always express ourselves clearly. 

If we have a confession to make to any one for some 
wrong which we have done to him, we have no difficulty, 
if we are sincere, in finding the right words. In the 
very determination to ask his pardon, we have already, 
and all unconsciously to ourselves, embodied the request 
in very nearly the language which we should use when 
we came to speak. 

And if we desire to express our gratitude to any one 


i for a kindness which we have received, we have no trouble 


as to what we shall say. When we determine to thank 
him, we employ the very words which are necessary to 
convey our feelings. ,. We can form a conception only in 
language. 

And when we make the request which we desire of any 
one, we then cease our asking. We do not keep on 
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urging them to give us 5 still other fvvens. We stop right | that is not against me is on my side, ond Jesus us Christ 
there. says: ‘ Every one that is not with me is against me.’ 

Now let us approach God in the same manner. Let us “The next thing is, that on both sides they have recruit- 
think beforehand just what we want to obtain from him. | | ing offices and camps of instruction. You know that when 
And then this definiteness of desire will supply us wth | men are first gathered into an army they do not know how to 
the proper language. Prayer is the offering up of our | be soldiers. They have to learn to obey orders, and to 
desires to God. The best preparation for prayer, then, is be always ready and watchful and vigilant, and how 
a little honest thought beforehand, as to just what we | to use their weapons, and to bear all sorts of hardships 
want. When we ask for things which we really do|like brave soldiers. So they put them into camps of 
not desire, merely because it is generally thought to be | err eene and there they are drilled and taught. 
the proper thing, we are not praying at all. Let Us | ‘Satan has his camps of instruction on the street cor- 
always remember that “it is not the arithmetic of our | ners, and in the saloons, and at the theatres, and in all 
prayers, how many they are; nor the rhetoric of our | places where his crafty officers can get hold of foolish | 
prayers, how eloquent they may be; nor the geometry of | people and teach them his ways. 
our prayers, how long they may be; nor the music of our | “And Jesus Christ, the great captain of the other army, 
prayers, how sweet our voice may be: nor the logic of | has his camps, too,—in the homes, and the churches, and | 
our prayers, how argumentative they may be; nor the | the Sunday-schools, where children are wage how to | 
method of our prayers, how orderly they may be; nor even | march, and stand guard, and use their weapons.” 
the divinity of our prayers, how good the doctrine may| “ ne do they fight with, auntie?” asked Hugh. 
be,—which God cares for.” If, then, we will but think, ‘The Book of Instructions tells all about that; you 











before we begin to pray, just what we really wish to 
obtain, we shall have no difficulty in finding the right | 
words. This would render our prayers briefer; but it 
would increase their fervency. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


FIGHTING FOR JESUS. 


A SERMON FOR THE NURSERY. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, 











The children had the whvoping-cough: Hugh and 
Alice and Jenny and the twins. You can imagine what 
a racket they made; for when Alice left off coughing, 
Hugh or Jenny was sure to be just beginning, and the 
twins coughed, as they did everything else, both together. 


learned it not long ago, Alice.” 

“Oh yes, remember. ‘ Wherefore take unto you the 
whole armor of God, that ye may be able to withstand in 
the evil day, and having doneall, tostand. Stand, therefore, | 


| having your loins girt about with truth, an. having on 


the breastplate of righteousness, and your feet shod with | 
the preparation of the gospel of peace: above all, taking | 
the shield of faith, wherewith ye shal! be able to ‘quench 
all the fiery darts of the wicked, and take the helmet of 
salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God.’ ” 


“Thank you, Alice, that was exactly right; and then 


| it says we are to pray always, and to watch with all per- 
| severance. 
| about this fight. 


But I was guing to tell you one thing more 
All the soldiers in Christ’s army fight 
under the very eye of their leader, and he is always at 
hand to see their brave deeds, and send them help when 


Of course they could not go to church, and that was how | they need it. You know it sometimes happens in 
Aunt Ruth happened to think of preaching them a ser- | battles that a soldier, or a company of soldiers, will be 
mon. The rest of the family went to hear the bishop, | surrounded by the enemy, and find themselves in great 
and Aunt Ruth arranged her congregation on the sofa, | danger, with no way to send for reinforcements, and are 


and gave them some lumps of sugar with cough medicine | cut to pieces before any help can get to them. But in 


dropped on them. Hugh and Alice liked the medicine, | 


and the twins would have swallowed any kind of a dose | 


as the sake of a lumpof sugar. 
“My text is a very short one. 
and it is about fighting.” 

“T know,” said Alice, looking at the boys: “Thou shalt 
not fight.” 

“H’m,” said Hugh, “that’s no text.” 

“The congregation mustn’t interrupt,” said Aunt Ruth. 
“My text is about fighting, and it is this: Fight the 
good fight. You may allsay it withme. If I were a 
minister, I should always have my people repeat the 
text.” 
went on. 

“The first thing I want to say about my text is this: 
There is a fight going on in this world; not just a battle, 


Then Aunt Ruth began. 
It has only four words, 


which comes to an end because one side or the other is | 


beaten, but a regular war, that goes on and on, day after 
day, and year after year, and never really comes to an 
end. It is a fight between all the good and all the bad ; 


a fight between everything that is true and pure and | 


| cold mornings, when the rising-bell breaks right into the 


noble and lovely, and everything that is untrue and impure 
and dishonorable and unlovely. 

“ The second thing is: Everybody is wanted for it. 

“In most wars, this isnot so. If theold men comeand | 
say, ‘We wantto join the army, take us,’ they es them, 
‘Ohno, you are too old; we wantonly strong men.’ And 
if the women or the girls should say, ‘ We want to join 
the army, take us,’ they would say, ‘Oh no, you are only | 
women; you cannot fight; we must have strong men.’ 
And if ‘the boys say, ‘Take us,’ they tell them ‘Oh no; 
you are too young, only strong men can fight.’ 
this fight everybody is wanted: young and old, weak 
and strong, and, most of all, the children. 

“The third thing is: Everybody is in it. 

“No one can stand on onesideandsay, ‘I am not going 
to join either army,’ for every one is enrolled on one 
side or the other, and helping either the good or the bad 
to win. Satan does not wait until we come and say: 
‘Put me down on your side: I am going to fight in your 
army.’ No, indeed, most people never say that; but 
Satan finds them standing idle, or waiting to make up 
their minds, or trying to please themselves, and he says: 
‘Put them down in my army: every one that is not 
fighting me, counts one on my side.’ 

“The boy that wouldn’t swear himself, counts on the 


wrong side if he goes with those that do swear, or stays to | 


listen to profane and wicked words. The girl that would 
not tell a lie herself, counts one on the wrong side if she 


only laughs at those who do. Satan says: ‘Every one 





‘Lord, be 
‘ Fear 


| this fight, Christ’s soldiers have only to say: 
thou my helper,’ and the commander answers: 
not, for I am with thee: I will deliver thee.’ 

“ Another thing is that every faithful soldier is sure of 
promotion, whether he does little or much, if he only 
obeys orders, and does his best. In other armies thou- 
sands of brave men die and are never heard of, or go away 
maimed and crippled and poor, while the great officers 
get all the glory. But Christ rewards every one of his 
soldiers, and gives them all crowns and honors. He says, 
only ‘ Fight the good fight,’ and promises that ‘he that 





They all repeated it together, and then Aunt Ruth | 


But in | 


overcometh shall inherit all things.’ ” 

“T am going to fight in that army,” said Jenny. 

“So am I,” said Hugh; “only it sounds nice to talk 
about, but I could never quite see what a fellow was to 
fight.” 

I think my sermon needs an application, ” said Aunt 
Ruth, “ because that is the trouble with all of us; weare 
expecting to meet some terrible enemy, and have an out- 
and-out fight with him. Now I can tell you, children, 
some of the ways you will have to fight. Some of these 


middle of a nice dream, and the bed feels so warm and 

| soft, you’ll hardly suspect that you have a chance for 
fighting by jumping bravely up and obeying orders. 
And some morning when everything goes wrong, and 
your hair is all tangles, and your shoe-strings get into hard 
knots, and you have something for breakfast that you 
don’t like at all, you may never think that you have a 
chance for very brave fighting by just calling on your 
, Captain for help, and being pleasant and patient in spite 
of all. 

“ And when you have hard lessons to learn that you 
don’t feel very much interest in, and can’t really see the 
| use of, you may not think that if you try to shirk them, 
instead of faithfully doing your best, you have lost a 
chance for a good fight. 

“ And when you are tempted to break a rule of school, 
or play some funny trick, or take a mean advantage in a 
game, or cheat a little in play, or neglect work that you 
ought to do, or say a teasing thing to make some one else 
angry, orsay an unkind thing, or repeat an evil story, 
or tell an untruth,—you may not think it, but these are 
all battles to be fought and won in the name of Jesus, 
and he is just as ready to help us win them as he was to 
help Paul or Stephen.” 

Hugh and Alice and Jenny looked very thoughtful, | 
but the twins began to wriggle about, and Lonny, who sat | 
next the end, had been slyly dangling a string over the | 
| old cat’s head for some time. So Aunt Ruth closed her 


sermon ; and dismissed the congregation; but Alice leaned 
upon her shoulder to whisper : 

“ Auntie, if a girl tried not to be so careless about 
tearing her clothes, and leaving things out of place, would 
that be fighting?” 

“Certainly it would,” said auntie. 

‘ And would Jesus help us about such things as that ?’ 

“Indeed he will, my darlirg.” 

“Then I know one way for me to fight,” said Alice, 
kissing her auntie 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


STUDYING FOR ONE'S SCHOLARS. 


It is has been often said that studying one’s scholars is 
quite as important a work to a teacher as studying one’s 
ennagre This isa truth that should not be lost sight of by 
| any teacher. _— when the pone have deicerorse well 





each of them is to be borne in mind, ont to be spent 
studied for, in the teacher’s preparation of the lesson. 
This truth was well emphasized, some time since, by 
Miss Ella A. Drinkwater, who said that at the beginning 
of her lesson study she took a separate slip of paper for 
| each scholar of her class, and noted on it the points best 


| suited to the capacity and needs of thatscholar; putting 


these points in the form of questions to be asked that 
scholar. Miss Drinkwater’s statement—given under the 
title, “How a Rural Teacher Prepares her Lesson” 
called forth an inquiry for more of detail concerning this 
excellent method. In responsé to these inquiries she 
writes, from New Vernon, N. J.: 


“ As I understand the writer, I am reauested to give 
the five question papers as they were completed for the 
five individualities. The names that were used were 
fictitious; they were Nellie, Patty, Charlotte, Kate, 
Hattie. I will take for illustration the lesson for 
November 10, ‘ The Perfect Saviour.’ 

WELLIE’S PAPER. 
In what book is it? 


“What is the name of the lesson? 
Is the book in the New Testament, or the Old? Is the 
writer living now? How long ago did he live? Have 


you any claim upon this letter? Who gave you the 
claim? How is it given to you? Was this letter sent 
through the post-office, with paper and envelope, like 
ours? Did the writer ever see Jesus? 

PATTY’S PAPER. 


“By what name is Jesus called in this letter? Did the 
writer give him this name? In what country did the 
writer live? In which hemisphere did he live? When 
did he write it? Where? Has he written anything 
else? What was his nationality ? 

CHARLOTTE’S PAPER. 


“ Does the first word of the lesson refer to a person, or to 
an idea? To what does ‘ the beginning’ refer ? 

“Can persons in natural darkness believe that they are 
in the light? Ifa person in natural darkness says that 
he is in the light, is he deceived, or does he tell alie? Is 
it possible for us to know that we are walking in the 
light of God? How may we know? When cne person 
is in the dark, and another is in the light, is it possible 
for them to be in company? 

KATE’S PAPER. 


“Meaning of ‘fellowship’? What reasons do we have 
for denying our sins? Are we saved from punishment, or 
from sinning? Did you ever know any one whose joy 
was full? How is God’s justice shown in this letter? 

HATTIE’S PAPER. 

“What is the meaning of ‘epistle’? Towhomdid John 
write this letter? What reasons did he have for writing 
it? Why did not John tell us that God was water, or 
air, or some other material thing? In what ways is he 
light? Christ’ is called the Word of life, and God is 
called light; do these titles harmonize or contrast? Is 
God more just, or more merciful? 

GENERAL QUESTIONS. 





“ What were some of the things that John heard Christ 
| say? At what times did John look upon Christ with 
peculiar interest? At what times did John touch Christ? 
If John had said, and it had been true, that God was 
darkness, would it have made any difference to us as we sit 
here this afternoon? In what way did Jesus make 
| manifest that he was the Word of life? Do you choose 
| to be saved from punishment, or from sinning? What 
special word does God send to you through this epistle? 
“The original papers were destroyed, and these are all 
the questions that I can recall.” 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


[First Quarter, 1880.] 


2 January 11.—The Flight into Egypt Matt. 2: 13-23 
3. January 14.—Jesus Baptized by John.... ... -Matt, 3; 1-17 
4, Jan. 25.—The Temptation of Jesus. Watt. 4: 1-11) 
5. February 1.—True Disciples 

6. February &.—The Truly Righteous 

7. February 15.—The Tongue and the Tempea. 
& February 22.—Giving and Praying. 

9% February 20.—Our Father’s Care 

14, March 7.—The Saviour’s Golden Rule 

11, March 14.—The False and the True 
12, March 2!.—Review. 
13, March 28.— Lesson selected by the school. 





LESSON 4, SUNDAY, JANUARY 25, 1880. 
Title: THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 


GOLDEN TEXT: For in THAT HH HIMSELF HATH SUFFERED | 
BEING TEMPTED, HE Is ABLE TO SUCOCOUR THEM THAT ARE TEMPTED. 
~~ Heb, 2: 18. 


Lesson Topic: A Saviour Tempted : 


1. To Distrust, v. 1-4. 


Outline: 2. To Presumption, v. 5-7. 
3. To Ambition, v. 8-11. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, January 19: Matt. 4:1-11. A Saviour tempted, 
Tuesday, January 20: Luke 4:1-13, Forty days of temptation, | 
Wednesday, January 21: Job 1:1-22, A tempted saint. 
Thursday, Jan, 22: Eph, 6:10-18, The armor for the tempted. 
Friday, January 23: Psa. 19:7-14. The sword and its uses. 
Saturday, Jan, 24: Deut. 6: 13-25, Obedience as a safeguard. 
Sunday, January 25: Heb, 4:6-16. Exhortations, 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Matt. 4: 1-11.] 

1. Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to 
be tempted of the devil. 

2. And when he had fasted forty days and forty nights, he 
was afterwards a hungered, 

8. And when the tempter came to him, he said, If thou be 
the Son of God, command that these stones be made bread. 

4. But he answered and said, It is written, Man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God. 

5. Then the devil taketh him up into the holy city, and 
setteth him on a pinnacle of the temple, 

6, And saith unto him, If thou be the Son of God, cast thy- 
self down: for it is written, He shall give his angels charge 
concerning thee: and in their hands they shall bear thee up, 
lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone, 

7. Jesus said unto him, It is written again, Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God. 

8. Again, the devil taketh him up into an exceeding high 
mountain, and sheweth him all the kingdoms of the world, and 
the glory of them ; 

9. And saith unto him, All these things will I give thee, if 
thou wilt fall down and worship me. 

10. Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan: for 
it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve. 

11. Then the devil leaveth him, and, behold, onde came 
and ministered unto him. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Matt. 4:1. Led ap of the Spirit.——And they said 
unto him, Behold now, there be with thy servants fifty strong 
men; let them go, we pray thee, and seek thy master: lest 
peradventure the Spirit of the Lord hath taken him up, and 
cast him upon some mountain, or into some valley. 2 Kings 
2:16,——Then the Spirit took me up, and I heard behind me 
a voice, Ezek. 3:12.——And when they were come up out of 
the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip, that the 
eunuch saw him no more. Acts 8: 39, 

The wilderness. He.. 
the wilderness, Luke 8: 29,——I have been . . . im perils in 
the wilderness, 2 Cor. 11:35, 36.——It shall never be inhab- 
ited... . Wild beasts of the desert shall lie there. 
13:20, 21. 


Tempted of raat devil. Being forty days tempted of | ; 
the devil. Luke 4: Be sober, be vigilant ; because your | 
adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking | 
whom he may devour. 1 Pet. 5:8. 


V¥.2. Fasted forty days and forty nights ——And he 
was there with the Lord forty days and forty nights ; he did 
neither eat bread, nor drink water. Exod, 34:28. 
arose, and did eat and drink, and went in the strength of that 
meat forty days and forty nights unto Horeb the mount of God. 
1 Kings 19: 8. 

A hungered.——aAnd he humbled thee, and suffered thee 
to hunger, and fed thee with manna, which thou knewest not, 
neither did thy fathers know. Deut. 8:3.——Now in the 
morning, as he returned into the city, he hunvered. Matt. 
21: 18.——FFor I was a hungered, and ye gave me meat... 


. was driven of the devil into 





Isa. 


| Jerusalem, 


| Stone. 


And he | 


. | there read 


|For 1 I was a pe and ye gave meno meat: I was 
thirsty and ye gave me nodrink. Matt. 25:35, 42. 

v.3, Command that these stones be made bread. 
——-What sign shewest thou then, that we may see, and believe 
thee? What dost thou work? Our fathers did eat manna in 
the desert; as it is written, He gave them bread from heaven 
to eat. John 6:30, 31.——God is able of these stones to raise 
up children unto Abraham, Luke 3:8,——If these should 
hold their peace, the stones would immediately cry out. 
Luke 19 : 40, 

v.4., 





Men shall not live by bread alone. Man 


| doth not live by bread only, but by every word that proceedeth 
| out of the mouth of the Lord doth man live. 
| For the bread of God is he which cometh down from heaven, 
and giveth life unto the world. ... Jesus said unto them, I 
| am the bread of life: he that cometh to me shall never hunger; 


Deut, 8 : 3.—— 


and he that believeth on me shall never thirst. 
Vv. 8 


John 6 : 33-35. 
Holy city.——Put on thy beautiful garments, O 
the holy city, Isa. 52: 1.——He.. . shewed me 
that great city, the holy Jerusalem. Rev. 21:10.——The 
people also cast lots . . . to dwell in Jerusalem the holy city. 
Neh. 11: 1 
v.6. He shall give, etc. For he shall give his angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. They shall 
bear thee up in their hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a 
Psa, 91: 11, 12. 


v.7. Thou shalt not tempt, etc.——Ye shall not 


tempt the Lord your God, as ye tempted Aim in Massah. Deut. 
6:16. 
| their lust. 
| God, and limited the Holy One of Israel. 
| have tempted me now these ten times, and have not hearkened 
| to my voice, 


They tempted God in their heart by asking meat for 
Psa, 78 : 18.——Yea, they turned back, and tempted 
Psa. 78: 41.——Ye 


Num, 14: 22.——God cannot be tempted with 


| evil. James 1:13, 


v.8. All the kingdoms of the world.——Thus saith 
Cyrus king of Persia, The Lord God of heaven hath given me 
all the kingdoms of the earth. Ezra 1: 2.——O Lord God of 
Israel, . . . thou art the God, even thou alone, of all the king- 
doms of the earth. 2 Kings 19:15 
fathers, . . . rulest no¢ thou over all the kingdoms of the 
heathen? 2 Chron. 20: 6. The kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ. 
Rey. 11:15. 

Vv.9. If thou wilt fall down, etc. That at what 
time ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, dulcimer, and all kind of music, ye fall down and 
worship the golden image that Nebuchadnezzar the king hath 
set up. ... Be it known unto thee, O king, that we will not 
serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image which thou hast 
setup. Daniel 3:5, 14, 18. 

V.10. Get thee hence, Satan.——He.. 
Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan, Matt. 16 : 23. 


Thou shalt worship, etc.—Thou shalt fear the Lord 
thy God, and serve him, and shall swear by his name. Deut. 
6: 13.——The Lord . . . shall ye fear, and him shall ye wor- 
ship. 2 Kings 17; 36.——He is thy Lord; and worship thou 
him, Psa. 45; 11. 

Vv. ll, Then the devil leaveth him.—Resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you. James 4: 7. 


Angels came and ministered unto him.——Thinkest 
thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall pres- 
ently give me more than twelve legions of angels? Matt. 
26 : 53. There appeared an angel unto him from heaven, 
strengthening him. Luke 22 ; 43,——Are they not all minis- 
tering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs 
of salvation? Heb. 1: 14. 


. said unto 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The language of all the evangelists shows that the “then” 
with which this lesson opens was immediately after Jesus’ 
baptism by John. According to Mark and Luke, Jesus was 
subjected to temptation during the forty days of his fasting. 
Mark gives no particulars of the temptation; and the partic- 
ulars are given in a different order by Matthew and Luke, of 
which the order given in Matthew is probably the true one. 

However, as the temptation to make bread out of stones 
was after the forty days’ fasting, we infer that we are shown 
by the two evangelists only the closing temptations of the 
series. In the wilderness with the wild beasts (Mark 1: 13), 
away from men, the devil had apparently his best opportunity 


| of approaching the Son of man with temptations, 


“The wilderness” is sometimes represented in the Bible as 


| the peculiar abode of bad spirits or dreadful creatures; and 


it was the place where, in some instances, the devils drove 
‘the demoniacs mentioned in the New Testament. It has 
always been the abode of human outlaws and enemies of their 
race. As to the question of the particular wilderness into 


which Jesus was led, Dr. Riddle well sums up the matter: | 


“What wilderness, is a question of no special importance. 
| Tradition points toa high and precipitous mountain near 
Jericho, close by the banks of the Jordan, called Quarantania, 
| from the forty days’ fast. This is the more probable locality ; 
but our Lord, like Moses and Elijah, may have gone to the 

| Sinaitic wilderness.” 
According to Luke 4 
and was led,” etc. 


:1, “Jesus... returned from Jordan, 
According to the better texts we should 


“ in the wilderness,” not “into;” a reading which 








shows both the continuous leading of the Spirit while he was 
in the wilderness, and that the re/urn from Jordan was direct 
to the wilderness, as indeed Mark more explicitly shows. If 
“returned ”’ is to be taken in its strictest sense, it might force 
us to understand the wilderness as that of Judes; but that is 
an unfair mode of interpretation. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A. C, KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION, 


(1.) Then Jesus was led up by the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness, to be tempted by the devil. (2.) And having fasted 
forty days and forty nights, he afterwards became hungry. 
(3.) And the tempter coming up said to him, If thou art the 
Son of God, bid that these stones become loavesof bread. (4.) 
But he answering said, It standeth written, Man shall not live 
upon bread alone, but upon every word that issueth forth 
through the mouth of God. (5.) Then the devil taketh him 
into the holy city, and setteth him on the pinnacle of the 
temple, (6.) and saith to him, If thou- art the Son of God 
throw thyself down: for it is written that he will give com- 
mand to his angels concerning thee, and on their hands they 
will bear thee up, lest perchance thou strike thy foot against 
astone. (7.) Jesus saith unto him, Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God. (8.) Again the devil taketh him into a very 
lofty mountain, and showeth to him all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them; (9.) and saith to him, All these 
things I will give to thee, if thou wilt fall Gown and do me 
homage. (10.) Then saith Jesus unto him, Begone, Satan : 
for it is written, Thou shalt do homage to the Lord thy God, 
and to him alone shalt thou do service. (11.) Then the devil 
quitteth him, and behold angels came and ministered to him. 


NOTES. 


Verse 1.—Then: namely, at the time immediately follow- 
ing the baptism.—Led up: namely, from the low banks of the 
Jordan tothe interior hilly and mountainous region.—The 
Spirit: the Holy Spirit who had descended upon him at the 
baptism, and now impelled him into this spiritual conflict. 
It was meet that he who came to redeem man from the ruin 
entailed by the first temptation and fall should commence his 
work by a struggle with and victory over the tempter. The 
Spirit, therefore, impelled him into this temptation,—Jnio 
the wilderness : the precise locality is uncertain and unimpor- 
tant. It may be a rugged and high mountain near Jericho, 
to which tradition has given the name of Quarantania, from 
the forty days’ fast (quadraginta, quarante, forty). 

Verse 2.— Having fasted: probably abstaining entirely from 
food, and sustained partly by his profound spiritual absorption, 
which raised him above the animal appetites, and partly, 
perhaps, miraculously.—Forty days and forty nights: so Moses 
(Ex. 34: 28) and Elijah (1 Kings 19: 8.)—Became hungry: the 
sense of hunger came on him in full force at the close of this 
period. Weakened in body, he seemed an easy prey to the 
arts of the tempter, and he was assailed at what seemed the 
most accessible point. 

Verse 3.—The tempter coming up : in what way and form is 
doubtful, and need not be settled; suffice it first, that our 
Lord, as man, was, like Adam, susceptible of temptation, 
that is, of recognizing and feeling inducements to evil. Second, 
that Satan in some way actually tempted him; that is, set 
before him allurements to evil, which addressed themselves 
to some part of his nature. In whatever guise, the tempta- 
tion might be equally real; he might “ transform himself 
into an angel of light ;” he might simulate a human form ; 
he might speak through some human emissary, or might, in- 
visibly, act directly on Christ’s spiritual nature. Enough 
that the temptation was a real historical event, and no mere 
conflict of contending thoughts in the bosom of Jesus; and 
that Satan, thoroughly aware of the great crisis that was upon 
him, plied his utmost resources of malevolent skill to seduce 
the recently inaugurated Messiah, and recently proclaimed 
Son’ of God, into some act at war with his filial and messi- 
anic character ; the temptations were addressed successively 
to his innocent animal appetites, to his filial trust, and to his 
messianic ambition.—Jf thou art the Sin ef God: not, “if 
thou be the Son,” etc. The language does not imply doubt ; 
it assumes that he is the Son of God, and bids him display 
this sonship in supplying his natural wants, in the creative 
act of converting the stones around him into loaves of bread. His 
intense hunger would make him keenly susceptible to the 
temptation, and the evincing of his divine sonship might 
further induce his compliance. The words “Son of God” 
were an echo from the recent proclamation at the Jordan. 

Verse 4.—It stands written (Deut. 8:3). Our Lord repels 
the temptation with Scripture, and thus honors the Old Tes- 
tament.— Man: though Son of God, he is yet man, and is 
subject to human obligations ; he may exert his divinity only 
under special circumstances, and never for his personal needs. 
—On bread alone: by merely natural and ordinary means of 
subsistence ; the first and supreme dependence is God.— Every 
word: two quite different Greek terms ar» rendered “word:’. 
one refers to that rational speech which, as embodying thought 
and truth, is the sustenance of the soul. The other is sim- 
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ply God’s utterance or mandate. It is so here. We are to 
live by the divine utterance or mandate, acting in accordance 
with God’s will, as the supreme condition of living. 

Verse 5.—Taketh him: not by force, but influencing 
him to accompany him.—The holy city. Nothing in Greek 
answers to “up” of the English version.—WSetteth him: 
influences him to take his station—The pinnacle (not a pin- 
nacle), or little wing: probably some well-known portico of 
the temple: perhaps the royal portico, whose dizzy height 
looked down on the valley of Hinnom. 

Verse 6.— Throw thyself down. A grand opportunity for dis- 
playing that implicit trust in God of which thou hast just 
made such confident profession. Thou wouldest live on the 
utterances of God ; here is one of them: “ Heshall give com- 
mand,” etc. Thus the devil assails Christ with his own 
weapons ; he would have him give-extraordinary proof of his 
trust in God: at once in his care and his truthfulness. The 
temptation was heightened by the fact that this challenge to 
the Son for confidence was made when he was standing in the 
house of his Father, where the sight of the Holy City and the 
presence of the temple were calculated to call forth all his filial 
enthusiasm.— He will give command, ete. (Psa. 91:11). The 
language refers to the righteous in general, but is pre-eminently 
applicable to the righteous One. The false and seductive 
character of the quotation consists in its implying that God’s 
promised protection extends not only to all legitimate 
exposures, but to those which are unnecessary, and therefore 
unwarrantable. 

Verse 7.—Thou shalt not tempt (Deut. 6:16). The act 
proposed would be simply a wanton tempting of God, an 
unnecessary putting him to the proof, and as such unlawful 
and wicked. It is not Satan’s tempting him, but his tempting 
God, to which his quotation refers, Fanaticism is not faith. 

Verse 8.—The third temptation.—A very lofty mountain. 
Tradition names it Quarantania.— And showeth him. Probably 
by the arts of infernal sorcery he spreads out before his eyes 
a dazzling panorama of earthly splendor, wealth, and power. 
Jesus is the Messiah, the destined king of the earth and ruler 
of the nations. He shews him a certain way of attaining to 
this kingly grandeur.—AU this will I give thee. Luke adds 
(4: 6) : “It hath been delivered to me, and to whomsoever I 
will, I give it.” Satan, by his triumph over our first parents, 
had secured the actual dominion of the world, until a greater 
than Adam and than he should wrest it from him. He was 
the “ God of this world, the Prince of the powers of the air.” 
“The Prince of this world” (John 14:30; Eph. 6: 12). 
Possibly also there is truth in the conjecture that Satan, 
unfallen, had, as one of the “ principalities and powers,” been 
placed in charge of this earth, of which his revolt had dis- 
possessed him; this is, of course, mere conjecture.—Do me 
homage: or, worship ; not strictly as to a divinity, and yet such 
homage as implied his sovereignty over the world and its 
rulers, and therefore, for many reasons, impious. Christ 
would be receiving at the hands of the devil that which he 
would properly receive only from God. It would be a trans- 
fer of his allegiance, and a denial of God. It would turn his 
kingdom from a “kingdom of heaven” into a kingdom of 
hell. 

Verse 10.—-Begone, Satan. The devil had here clearly 
revealed his satanic spirit. He had made a proposal so 
revolting that his presence ceased to be tolerable. The 
previous temptations had been varnished over with the 
semblance of piety; this was openly impious. Yet though 
Christ, doubtless, now recognized fully the personal devil, 
this is not certainly proved from the language, as he made 
a like address to Peter (Matt. 17:23). It may be but the 
language of strong abhorrence of the temptation and its 
ultimate author.— Thou shalt wor hip (Deut. 6:13). He, as 
man, is to do homage to God only. All other worship is 
idolatrous and wicked. 

Verse 11.—Quit‘eth : lets him go, abandons him as inac- 
cessible to his wiles.—Ang ls came and ministered: supplying 
food, strengthening, and comforting him, after his double 
trial of fasting and temptation, So at the last great tempta- 
tion (Luke 22: 41-44), when the devil came to him (John 
14:30) with yet heavier temptations, “an angel appeared 
to him, and strengthened him.” As these heavenly mes- 
sengers minister to the heir of salvation (Heb. 1:14), they 
ministered yet more gladly to the Author of salvation. 


THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST'S TEMPTATION. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 








The life of our Lord touched our human life on every side. 
There is no greater proof of the fact than his temptation. 
Ife was about to enter on his great mission of teaching and 
suffering. His career was destined to transcend all examples in 
history. It was to abound in miracles that stand alone even 
in the miracles with which the Old Testament makes us ac- 
quainted, and in wise instructions that should pnt to the blush 
the best maxims that any literature hadfurnished. But even 
this ministry of perfect example, perfect suffering, and per- 
fect wisdom, was not to begin without the ordeal of tempta- 
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own kingdom of darkness. He could foresee that, should ject. If temptation means anything, it means danger. It 


the Messiah carry out successfully his plan, his own rule over | 
humanity would be limited, and in time terminated. Hence 
he made his approach at the very time, before Christ began his 
work, when he would be most likely to succeed. Like all | 
temptation, this greatest one in all history was presented at | 
the hour when there was the best prospect of success. Like 
all triumphant resistance, too, this complete victory of our 
Lord made all later attacks of the adversary a hopeless task. | 
We hear no more of a systematic and personal appeal of the 
tempter. There were hostile forces at work,—the quibbles 
and criticism of the Pharisees, the defection of friends, ex- 
treme bodily sufferings, the trials before Roman and Jewish 
tribunals—but the tempter had nothing more to offer than 
he had done at the beginning. Having failed then, his 
failure was complete and final. 


1. Temptation is proportionate to our power of resistance. 
—Had Satan made his proffers toa later disciple of our Lord, | 
it is not difficult to tell what the probabie result would have 
been. But it was Christ with whom he was now dealing. He 
therefore presented his appeals in all possible scope, with all 
his address, and in such magnitude as could only dazzle and | 
bewilder 4 mere man. Look at them. The first appeal | 
promised nothing. It was too deep and indirect for that. It 
was couched in delicate flattery, and implied a question as to 
Christ’s real character. It was still deeper than this, for it 
was a proposition, as though made by a friend, that he should 
supply his need of food, for he had been fasting forty days 
and nights: If thou be the Son of God, command that these 
stones be made bread. It was a suggestion that he relieve a 
personal want. He little knew that our Lord’s whole life 
was destined to be one of inconvenience and suffering. | 
The tempter proposed that Christ perform a miracle for 
his own relief, and thus reduce his omnipotence to the 
low realm of selfishness. The next temptation was that 
Christ should cast himself down from a pinnacle of the tem- 
ple, and trust to the sustaining power of angels. It was a re- 
quest, in concealed form, that our Lord should defy at once 
the laws of nature and the omnipotence of God. The third 
appeal was more direct, positive, and illusory than the pre- 
ceding ones. It was that our Lord should possess all the 
kingdoms of the world, on condition that he should worship 
Satan. This, too, was understood in a moment by Christ. The 
tempter had now offered everything; he had made his ap- 
peals with all possible skill; he had been resisted promptly 
and triumphantly. 

This example of the-successful resistance of temptation by 
our Lord has its lesson of comfort to all his disciples of every 
age. The offers of Satan were proportionate to his divine 
power and work. Great as they were, they were too small 
for success. Here is the one great defect in all attempts of 
the evil one to mislead a soul. They fall below the possible 
grace and virtue against which they are directed. If there is 
one time in the Christian life when God looks at his 
children with a more tender sympathy than any other, 
it is when they are in the crucible of temptation. If there is 
one respect more than any other when he takes away the keen 
edge from the tempter’s sharpest weapon, it is when his trust- 
ing disciple is in sorest danger from its thrust. What Paul 
wrote to the tempted Corinthians is a universal truth, and 


| frequency, and in progressive stages. 
, first, the later resistance is easier. 


| But another maid met him, and said the same thing. 
| disciple had begun his downward course. 


| yet will I never be offended.” 





should be engraved on every Christian’s shield: “God is 
faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye | 
are able ; but will with the temptation also make a way to 
escape, that ye may be able to bear it.” 


2. The application of God’s own word.—To each of the 
temptations with which Satan endeavored to arrest our Lord’s | 
mission at its very inception, the only reply was a quotation 
from the Scriptures. These were but single sentences, but 
their work was overwhelming. Christ had made himself pro- 
foundly acquainted with the sacred writings. His soul was 
imbued with their spirit. His citations from them during 
his ministry were frequent and of beautiful application. | 
Little had the sacred singers and seers of the Old Testament | 
anticipated the high use to which these words were to be | 
applied in the later centuries. The mere declaration of some 
text appropriate to the hour of supreme trial proves many 
things : that the Lord is acknowledged to be a light to the 
path, that the temptation is seen to be one in its true charac- 
ter of danger and ruin, that there is nothing which Satan 
more fears than God’s own truth, and that the believer is | 
fully conscious of God’s power to preserve ‘tn the darkest 
hour. God’s best servants have always followed our Lord in 
the use of the truth in these moments of trial. Luther, 
Wesley, and Payson never grew weary of the repetition 
of them. We once heard one publisher say to another in 
substance: “ You may publish great lexicons and the richest 
literature, but my little books, which contain the words of 
the Bible, and the choice thoughts of God’s servants in all 
ages, are to be found in sick-rooms, under the pillows of the 
dying saints, and in prison cells. I prefer my literature to 
yours.” 


3. The quick succession of temptation.—That the three 
temptaticns of our Lord were not distributed over his whole 


comes at inopportune times, in unexpected forms, in terrible 
If resisted firmly at 
Peter did not at first deny 
his Lord. His first danger came when he followed him afar 
off, and went into the high-priest’s palace, and sat with the 


| servants to see the end. With such surroundings, in the 
| midst of gross enemies, his soul was growing weaker. 


To 
the first servant who charged him with being a companion 
of Jesus of Galilee, he promptly made denial. But, as if trying 
to escape from any farther attack, he went out into the porch. 
The 
He was committed 
to falsehood, and grew bolder, even adding an oath to -his 
former denial. The blows came rapidly. Peter finds him- 
self in a network of temptation, woven largely by himself; 
and so a number come to him, and declare again what had 
been said before by only an individual at atime. But Peter 
now is bolder than ever, for the tide is stronger against him. 
He grows more profane, and declares finally, “1 know not 
the man.” Soon came his bitter tears. He had fallen, though 
he, of all the group of disciples, had been the one to tell our 
Lord: “ Though all men shall be offended because of thee, 
He had no thought then of 
what quick blows would come upon him from the tempter. 
He was, no doubt, prepared for one, but not for many. 

4. The ministry of angels.—We do not dare to forget that 
God has his own rich compensations for his tempted children. 
He never fails to return far more than the deceiver had 
promised. The devil had been resisted, and angels came 
and ministered to our tempted Lord. Matthew’s word “ be- 
hold ” lets in a flood of light. Such a ministration might not 
be expected. It might be imagined that Christ was to pass 
by slow stages from this severe ordeal into the calm sunlight 
of angelic ministrations. One would think that a season of 
solitude might still await him, and that natural processes 
might be employed for the satisfaction of his hungering body. 
But this is not the divine method. The promptness of com- 
fort is in the very measure of the intensity of the temptation. 
He who has fought bravely, does not have to wait long for 
the laurel. As we study the lives of the most eminent ser- 
vants of God, we find this characteristic of frequent applica- 
tion,—that God gives immediate proof that he has been watch- 
ing the trial, and that his methods of deliverance and blessing 
are at hand just as soon as the temptation has been overcome. 
If angels ministered to our Lord, it was because he was the 
Lord, and needed no less a ministering, and could not have 
been properly honored by a service at human hands. His 
human children may not have this angelic comfort after trial ; 
but if the comfort come,—as it always will if merited by suc- 
cessful confronting of the tempter,—it matters not whether it 
be from an angel’s voice or hand. It comes from the waiting, 
solicitous Father, and that is enough. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit . . . to be tempted (v. 1). 
“Then”—when? After his baptism. After he had seen 
the heavens opened, and had had a new glimpse of his 
eternal home. After the Holy Spirit had come down and 
rested on him. After his Father’s voice had been heard 
anew, speaking explicit words of assurance and confidence. 
Then, when his spiritual privileges were greatest, Jesus must 
meet his greatest spiritual trials. There is no time when a 
Christian is more likely to meet temptation, than when he 
would seem to be in least danger from it. It was while the 
Israelites were fresh from the miracles of Egypt and the Red 
Sea, and while the thunderings and lightnings of Sinai were 
reminding them of Jehovah’s nearness, that they made a 
calf of gold, and bowed down in its worship. It was “ after 
the sop” of affection at the Last Supper, that “ Satan entered 
into” Judas. It was before the echo of his Master’s loving 
entreaty and warning had fairly died away from his ears that 
Peter denied his Saviour with reckless cursing. It is after 
a sacred communion service; it is on coming from the sanc- 
tuary or the place of secret prayer; it is when the New 
Year's or the birthday’s he’est resolves are just phrased and 
affirmed,—that a disciple of Jesus is peculiarly liable to 
temptation, and is exposed to greatest spiritual dangers. “ It 
is the man bringing his dividend from the bank door, who 
has most cause to dread the pilferer’s hand,” says good John 
Newton, Oras Matthew Henry puts it, “The Lord never 
revives his work but the devil revives his.” Let, then, no 
Christian say in an hour of spiritual exaltation, “ Well, now, 
for a while at least, I am proof against temptation!’ On the 
contrary, “ Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.” 

He was afterwards a hungered (v. Abstinence will not 
destroy desire in the human nature. Going without food 
may at times be needful ; but it does not put an end to long- 
ing for that which shall nourish and refresh. The denial to 
one’s self of any good thing, even at the call of duty, does 
not cut off all yearning for a supply of that which is denied. 


9) 


a m. Everything that is good must go through the fire first. | career, but came in rapid succession, is an example of the | Added danger accompanies the exhaustion and craving which 
he tempter well knew the relation of that whole life to his | intensity of the hostile attack to which all disciples are sub- | follow the expenditure of strength in the best of causes, or 
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the temporary and rightful surrender of that for which 
man’s nature is fitted. It is when a devoted mother has 
denied herself sleep and rest for many days and nights, in 
watching over a sick child, that the time comes when she so 
longs for repose that she is in danger of showing impatience 
to secure it, It is when a good minister has fairly ex- 
hausted all his nervous forces in studying and preaching on a 
special occasion, that he hungers for the stimulus and cheer 
of kind words of sympathy, and must be on his guard lest he 
show weakness in consequence. There is a hunger of the 
mind for occupation, and of the heart for companionship, 
which are no less perilous for being every way natural. The 
devil bears this in mind, if man forgets it. 


If thou be the Son of God (v. 3). If—and if—and if. How 
easy it is to question and doubt—so much easier than to trust ! 
One would suppose that the last temptation in the world to 
beset Jesus of Nazareth was the temptation to doubt his 
being the Son of God—especially when he had just heard his 
Father’s voice from heaven declaring that this was the truth. 
But this temptation was the very first with which the devil 
approached Jesus; and the devil unquestionably tried his 
best tactics, not his poorest, in this encounter. Even Jesus 
had to walk by faith while in the flesh; and when he found 
himself alone and in hunger, the temptation to him was to 
doubt that he was really the Son of God. How many of us 
have similar doubts! “If only I were sure that I am a child 
of God, then I should never worry ; but what if I should be 
mistaken?” That is the questioning of some disciples who 
have the explicit word of God, that, as believers in Jesus, they 
are the sons of God. Jesus can sympathize with us in even 
this temptation. But let us remember that it is a temptation. 
That “if” is always a prompting of the devil. 

Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word .. . of 
God (v. 4). But most hungry men would feel safer with a 
loaf of bread than witha Bible promise. The devil knows this, 
and it gives him his strongest hold on all who have any 
unsatisfied longings. When in a good home, surrounded by 
loving friends, with an ample bank account, most Christians 
can believe that God is blessing them, Then they are ready 
to say, “ My Father,” in all loving confidence. But when 
they are bereaved, and left alone, and have personal need, 
and seem to be sadly misjudged, and everything looks as if 
it were against them, it is not so easy for them to say joyously, 
“* Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.’ I know that I am 
a loved child of God, and that he is doing his very best for 
me.” Unless a believer’s faith is firm when sight gives no 
ground of confidence, he is one who can live by bread, but is 
not satisfied with promises. 


Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God (v.7). There are 
dangers enough that we cannot avoid. There are temptations 
enough that are forced upon us. It is not for us to go look- 
ing up risks, to see if the angels are on guard for our protec- 
tion. Yetitisa very common thing for a person to deliberately 
expose himself to temptation in the hope that God will keep 
him from harm, A little boy who was told by his mother 
that he mustn’t have a piece of mince-pie in the evening, 
because it would make him sick, answered her in the spirit 
of a good many older people: “No, let me eat the pie, 
mamma ; and then I’ll pray God not to let it make me sick.” 
And there was a New England deacon who was visited by 
some of his brethren in the church for a talk over his sup- 
posed excess in cider-drinking. “Oh! I’ve made that 
a subject of prayer,” he said; “and I know it’s all right. 
I’ve asked the Lord, if there was any danger of my drinking 
too much, he would take away my love for cider. So as long 
as my appetite holds I feel safe.” There is a tempting of the 
Lord by having unwise companionships, by indulging in 
questionable amusements with their pernicious associations, 
by tampering with beverages that have proved the ruin of so 
many about us, by neglecting prayer, and Bible study, and 
church attendance, by seeking to be rich—in the thought 
that we shall use money very differently from most persons 
of wealth. “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God” is 
a warning which most Christians have need to bear con- 
stantly in mind. 

All these things, . . . if thou wilt . . . worship me(v.9). This 
is an offer that the devil is making again to every one of us 
every day of our lives. He manages to get us up on to some 
mountain height, where we can have a glimpse of grand 
things beyond, and then he whispers that we shall have all 
that we see stretching out there, if we will simply do as he tells 
us; that is all the “ worship” he asks for. The devil does not 
ask us, according to the old legend, to sign a contract in our 


blood, formally giving our souls to him for a specified con- | 
He demands nothing more than our turning | 


sideration, 


away from God’s service for the purpose of getting what the 
devil promises. “ Know ye not, that to whom ye yield your- 
selves servants to obey, his servants [his slaves] ye are to 
whom ye obey?” If a business man will only consent to be 
as careless about truth and honesty as some of his neighbors 
are—what a fortune he will makef If a professional man 
will agree to take everything that offers itself in his line— 
how soon he can lead all his rivals! If the statesman will 
consent to make popular favor instead of absolute right his 
guide of action,—who shall hinder his having a majority of 





the votes at the next election? If the aspiring woman will 
use her powers of pleasing to win social position, or to 
promote her mere personal interests, instead of being first 
and always a hardmaid of the Lord—can any future be more 
brilliant than hers? Just a little turning aside from the 
chief work of the ministry, to make reputation or money ; 
just a little neglect of home loved ones, for the purpose of 
winning favor to one’s self ; just a little departure from truth 
to make a better story than the facts will warrant; just a 
little violation of the laws of purity or fidelity, in order to 
gratify love or ambition; just a little yielding here, and a 
little doing there, when the devil says that the concession is 
a small one, and the reward is enormous—“ Get thee hence, 
Satan: for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 


There is no Jesson in the life of Jesus which more closely 
touches the life of every human being than this lesson of his 
temptation. Here he comes very near to all of us; and that 
in our special need ; and just when we should be least likely 
to expect his personal sympathy were it not for the assurance 
which this story gives to us. 

Jesus was tempted to sin. What a comfort that thought is 
to the tempted believer! It shows that it is no sin to be 
tempted. Jesus triumphed over temptation. That shows that 
he is stronger than his adversary—and ours. We need not 
fear that we shall be overcome in temptation, while trusting 
Jesus for succor. 

It is well to note here: the time of temptation ; the forms 
of temptation; the means of meeting temptation; God's 
interest in our temptations. 

It was after he had enjoyed special religious privileges that 
Jesus was tempted. Even if we draw very near to God, the 
devil does not give us up. We must be all the more on the 
watch against temptation when we have most at stake, and 
when we have most reason for realizing our privileges as 
Christian disciples. 

Jesus was tempted to distrust his Father’s word. If he 
had tried to work a miracle to see if God’s assurance to him 
of sonship was true, he would have been guilty of d:strust. 
Here is a temptation common to all believers. To distrust 
God’s word is a sin. To doubt God’s readiness to feed his 
hungry children is a temptation of the devil. And if the 
opened heavens and the audible voice of God could not put 
Jesus beyond the possibility of doubting, what folly for us to 
think that, if God would be more explicit with us than he is, 
we should not doubt him! 

Jesus was tempted to presumption. Knowing his Father's 
love for, and care of, him, he was tempted to presume on 
God’s goodness, and take risks that he was never called to 
run, The devil is trying the same method of temptation with 
Christians nowadays. 

Jesus was tempted to turn aside from his mission as a child 
of God to reap great worldly gain as a result of evil-doing. 
It is this temptation that causes so many of the great scandals, 
from Christian men and women going wrong through a hope 
of personal profit or advancement or gratification. 

The one safeguard of Jesus in this struggle seems to have 
been his rest on the word of God. The moment a doubt 
was suggested to him, he turned to the Bible to see what God 
said on that subject. It was the Bible which strengthened 
his faith. It was the Bible which checked all possible rising 
of presumption. It was the Bible which made plain his 
duty and his safety, when tempted to ambitious movements. 
That Bible is open to us. If Jesus needed its teachings, how 
can we get on without it? If its teachings and inspirations 
were so much to Jesus, what may they not be to us? 

The temptation of a believer never comes from God; but 
God has a profound interest in every believer’s temptations. 
“ God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any 
man.” The Holy Spirit led Jesus up to this struggle; but 
it was the devil who did the tempting. God knows why it 
was best that, since the devil was on the watch for Jesus, 
Jesus should fairly face the devil. God knows why we also 
must sometimes face the devil’s temptations ; and he sees to 
it that the temptatious do not come to us at the wrong time, 
or in too great force. And while we are in the struggke God 
looks lovingly down upon us, cheering and guiding us by the 
Holy Spirit, and supplying us out of his word with weapons 
that are sufficient to the contest. 


over our temptations. 
need the angels; for the struggle has been so hard! 


Temptation is to be dreaded. Our prayer should be— 
Jesus told us so—‘ Lead us not into temptation.” But 
temptation has its advantages to us, when we are led of the 
Spirit to meet it in the patheof duty. “ My brethren, count 
it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations; knowing this, 
that the trying of your faith worketh patience ; but let patience 
have her perfect work;” and in your patience rest on Him 
who, having been “tempted in all points like as we are,” “ is 
able to succor them that are tempted.” 





: Wien Jesus had triumphed | him food or messages of help and blessing; but they were 
over the devil, God sent his angels to minister to his Son. | 


God will send his angels to give*us comfort, if we triumph | 4: home to tell you the story of the prophet who was tired 
And oh! there are times when we | 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


This will be a difficult lesson for children if you attempt 
to explain every suggestion which might arise, or answer 
every question which might be asked. When the primary 
teacher is in doubt how to present to children passages over 
which theologians and commentators are not agreed, it is best 
to give as nearly as possible the Bible language. Childhood 
is the time to implant unquestioningly the statements of Scrip- 
ture; and when you say “thus saith the Lord,” there should 
be no room for doubtful interpretation. A safe rule may be 
found in these verses in the Saviour’s example and words,— 
“Tt is written.” It will be enough to tell the story how Jesus 
was tempted, how he conquered, and then apply the golden 
text. 

Review previous lessons by a few questions, bringing out the 
events at his baptism, the voice from heaven, and his age at 
the time. 

Who rested upon him in the form of a dove? Then the 
Spirit led him into the wilderness. How many years had he 
lived at Nazareth? It was all a time of preparation for work, 
but in the desert he spent forty more days and nights. There 
he was tempted, tried, to prove if he could really overcome 
all sin. In the form of man, he was to endure the pains and 
sorrows and trials which all people must endure. His 
heavenly Father watched his going, and the Holy Spirit led 
him into the desert country, away from every living thing 
except the wild beasts that roamed in the wilderness. Forty 
days and nights Jesus ate nothing, and then he was hungry. 

Weak and worn, and faint for food, Satan came, and tried to 
make him doubt his Father’s care. He said, “If thou be the 
Son of God, command that these stones be made bread.” 
Jesus had an answer ready: “It is written, Man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.” Jesus was hungry: Satan reminded 
him that he was the Son of God. Could he not have turned 
stones to bread? Did he not feed thousands of hungry people 
by a miracle? Jesus never worked a miracle for his own 
comfort or to satisfy his own want. He knew his Father had 
led the chosen people forty years, and fed them with manna, 
and spoken to them the very words which he used to Satan. 
An answer from the word of God overcame that temptation. 

Then Satan tried again; he tempted him todare his Father's 
promise. 

He took him to the highest point upon the temple wall, 
and asked him to cast himself down, and see if God would 
not save him from harm. The cunning tempter tried to use 
himself the weapon Jesus used ; for he said: “It is writtem 
‘He shall give his angels charge concerning thee, and in their 
hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy 
foot against a stone.’ ” 


Satan tempted him to show before the wondering people 
that he could leap from the high wall upon the rocks below, 
and yet be unhurt, because of the promise, “lest thou dash 
thy foot against a stone.” Jesus knew he did not use the 
promise as it was given (Satan loves to use Bible verses, but 
he gets them wrong in word or meaning), and God had said, 
“He shall keep thee in all thy ways,” but he knew this was 
not the way in which his Father would be well pleased. He 
had come to give a life of service and a death of suffering; 
not to surprise by some startling miracle to save himself, and 
so be a hero and aking. Again, Jesus’ answer was ready: 
“Tt is written, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 

A third time Satan came, and tried to tempt him to defy his 
Father's rule, and make himself a great ruler and king. He 
took him toa high mountain, where he could see all the king- 
doms of the earth, the palaces and riches and glory of great 
armies and generals. “ All these,” he said, “ will I give thee, 
if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” 

Was that true? WeretheyallSatan’stogive? Was that the 
way the gentle Jesus came to rule and reign? For the first 
time Jesus called the enemy by his true name, and commanded 
him to leave him: “Get thee hence, Satan.” Again he used 
the weapon which each time silenced him: “ It is written, 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve.” He was conquered; it was of no use to tempt.one 
who could not be made to sin. Satan left him. Jesus was 
safe in his Father’s care, strong in spirit to resist evil, but 
faint and weak from fasting and temptation. Angels came 
and ministered to him; we do not know whether they brought 
sent to strengthen him in soul and body. Ask your mother 
and asleep under a tree in the wilderness, and an angel 
wakened him to see food and water at his side, and how many 
days he went in the strength of that food. How many other 
times in Jesus’ life did angels minister to him? 

What does our golden text say about Jesus’ having suffered, 
being tempted ? 

Does Satan tempt people now? He does not always seem 
to come himself; if we could see how frightful he is, there 
would be no danger. He has a great many servants to help 
him. He can whisper bad thoughts and wishes to your heart; 
he can get a little friend to persuade you to doubt your 
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mother; he can make a wrong thing seem so easy and so 
harmless, can persuade tosay yes, when no would be the truth ; 
for he has a thousand ways to conquer. 

If he comes, ask Jesus who has suffered, being tempted, to 
help you. He remembers the days in the wild desert; he 
was learning then how to pity and help every heart that 
should ever be tempted. How did Satan once conquer in a 
beautiful garden? What was the weapon with which Jesus 
conquered him? Where did Jesus learn those words so well ? 
In his Nazareth home, in the synagogues, at Mary’s knee, over 
the work-bench, his lips learned to say the words as he 
repeated from other lips. He had no printed Bible, no wall- 
texts, or lesson leaves, or picture papers, with the word of God 
everywhere, as you have. But it was in his heart and on his 
tongue, and the Holy Spirit brought it to him like a sword 
sharp and strong to defeat his enemy. 

So will he help you, if, as he did, you love and use both 
prayer and Scripture. 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Introductory.— Why is Christ’s temptation found in his 
public life, following instead of preceding his baptism? 

Verse 1.—What power, constraining him, gives evidence of 
its necessity in the plan of salvation? Why was temptation 
essential to the efficacy of the Victim sacrificed? As man’s 
sufficient substitute, in how many points must he be tempted 
in vain? (Heb. 4: 15.) Was sympathy the end, or a means, 
of Christ’s mission? Was temptation met in his human 
strength, requiring struggle, or in his divine power, costing 
no effort? (Heb. 2:18.) On what occasion did Satan tempt 
him through a chosen friend? (Matt. 16:22, 23.) When 
was Paul thus tempted? (Acts 21: 12,13.) Is temptation 
stronger when proceeding through good or wicked instru- 
ments? Does it ever proceed from God? (James 1: 13.) 
Does he ever lead us into it for the purpose of developing 
strength? (James 1:12.) What limit does he affix thereto? 
(1 Cor. 10:13.) What should be our daily prayer respecting 
it? (Matt. 6:13.) Where probably was the scene of our 
lesson located ? 

Verses 2,3.—When did the tempter time his assault ? 
What warnings do we receive by contemplating the effects 
of physical and mental conditions upon spiritual life? 
What indications does the lesson furnish that the devil 
appeared in bodily form? What evidence that he knew 
Jesus’ divine power? What law of God did he propose, in 
the first temptation, to have revoked? (Gen.3:19.) Did he 
probably imply, in this, the relief of the race from the 
temporal curse of sin, or only Christ’s present relief? Was 
the Saviour’s mission to revoke temporal consequences of sin, 
or to deliver from sin itself? (Matt. 1:21.) Were his 
miracles ever performed, either for personal sense gratifica- 
tion, or merely for relief of suffering, or always for spiritual 
ends? On what occasion did he rebuke such low estimate of 
them? (John 6:26, 27.) What does this suggest as the 
legitimate end of all Christian philanthropy? How is man’s 
higher life sustained? (v. 4.) Will temporal necessity 
justify any departure from God’s law? On what other occa- 
sion did Jesus indicate the superiority of the spiritual life 
over the.physical? (John 4: 32-34.) Which should receive 
our chief care? 

Verse 5.—Was Jesus, literally or in vision, transported 
from the wilderness to Jerusalem? Name an instance of a 
man of God’s transfer in spirit toa distant place. (Ezek. 8: 3.) 
Name an instance of a bodily transfer by the Spirit? (Acts 
8:39.) Point out and briefly describe the supposed site of 
the second temptation. 

Verse 6.—By what Scripture argument did the devil sup- 
port his second temptation? What omission did he make in 
the quotation? (Psa. 91:11, 12.) Why? What character- 
istic did he thus manifest? (Gen. 3:1.) To whom is this 
attribute commended? (Matt. 10:16.) Is the protection of 
God’s promises to the humble or presumptuous? In what 
three words is the second temptation presented? Why was 
is necessary to transport Jesus into the presence of the multi- 
tude in order to render this a temptation? Why was it 
impossible for him to accomplish his mission by self-exalta- 
tion? (Isa. 53: 3-6.) What spirit is essential to successful 
Christian work? Did Jesus correct the misquotation, or throw 
upon it the light of other clear Scripture? (v.7.) What 
hints does this give us in the interpretation of obscure texts 
and in argument ? 


Verse 8.—Are the devil’s promised rewards temporal or 





spiritual? If secured, how long may they be enjoyed? | 
(Luke 12:19, 20.) What was the third and most audacious | 
temptation ? 

worth? (John 8: 44, last part.) How much are his gifts 
worth? How much do men pay for then? When again | 
was Jesus urged to establish a temporal kingdom of glory? 
(John 6:15.) What did he ever declare the character of 
his kingdom? (John 18: 36.) 
followers fight? (Eph. 6: 17.) 


| 


| 


third assault? (Ex. 20:3.) In what ways do men now wor- 
ship Satan? Under whose ministry are those who refuse to 
worship him? (Heb. 1:14.) To whose solicitations should 
we yield? (Rev. 22:17.) In what seasons does the Holy 
Spirit seek us? From whence does he draw his argcments? 
Name some of them. If we drive him from us, who will 
come unto us? 


Let us not attempt to present every thought suggested, but 
study and select. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS 





From Trial to Triumph 
through | 
The Word of the Lord. 


Through God we shall do valiantly. | 





Blessed is he that endureth. 








ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


For the location of the wilderness into which Jesus was led 
by the Spirit, the old writers have been accustomed to refer 
to Luke 4:1, where it is said that Jesus “ returned from Jor- 
dan, and was led by the Spirit into the wilderness. If we 
are to lay stress upon the word “ returned, ” it would follow 
that the wilderness was that of Judea. 

We have also the fact that the natural meaning of the ex- 
pression “the wilderness” in that connection, unqualified, 
would to contemporary readers be the wilderness of Judea. 

Tradition also, though of no very great value, except as 
pointing out the natural bent of those who seek the most ob- 
vious interpretation, has fixed upon the wilderness of 
Judea, and, as usual, given us information beyond the scrip- 
tural warrant. It locates the scene of the forty days’ fast 
upon the mountain, Quarantana or Quarantania (a name de- 
rived from the Latin and Romance words for forty), which 
has been arabicized into Jebel Qarantel. This is about two 
miles north-west of Jericho, a little off the road from Jeru- 
salem. The eastern, or south-eastern, face of the mountain is 
inaccessible ; one can only go up by hard climbing to some 
old hermits’ caves, a few of which are still inhabited, espe- 
cially for a temporary sojourn during Lent. The permanent 
cave-dwellers are Abyssinians, whose chief occupation con- 
sists in reading Ethiopic prayer-books. Higher up is a little 
ancient church, hewn in the rock, with a few more ancient 
hermitages of which some are even ornamented with frescoes. 
These are only accessible to practiced climbers, with the aid 
of ropes. Most of the hermitages are of very ancient origin. 
St. Chariton, whose name, arabicized into Khareitin, gives its 
present name to the cave of Adullam, as also to the wady and 
asmall village near by. The name Quarantana (Arabic, Qar- 
antel) was first applied to the hill in the time of the Crusaders. 
On the top of the hill, which is accessible from the west, are 
traces of fortifications which probably date from the time of 
the Crusades. 

Another supposition concerning the location of the wilder- 
ness of the temptation places it in the desert of Sinai. This 
supposition is based merely upon such facts as that Moses, 
Christ’s especial type as a prophet, fasted forty days in that 
wilderness as a preparation for the receiving of the law and 
the ordering of the details of the old covenant. Elijah’s ex- 
perience is likewise taken into view. It is thus thought that 
the type would find a more complete antitype if Jesus’ fast- 
ing were in the wilderness of Sinai. As an offset to this style 
of reasoning might be mentioned Hebrews 12: 18-24, where 
Jesus, the mediator of the new covenant (as Moses was of the 
old), is represented as not to be found on Sinai, but on Sion. 
Scriptural analogy, if we may so call it, would locate the 
wilderness in Judea, in the promised land, quite as aptly as 
in the desert of Sinai. Compare also Galatians 4: 22-26, 
and other obvious passages in the epistle to the Hebrews. 

The temptation of Christ as preparatory to his work, or at 
least his success, has many parallels in oriental literature— 
and in occidental literature also. Not to mention the trial of 


(v. 9.) How much are the devil’s promises | some of the heroes of the Arabian Nights, we can go far back | 


to Jewish writings, or even to the biblical types themselves. 
According to the Midrash Bamidbar, a temptation lies before 
every one whom Providence calls to a station of high honor; 
that is, he must first give a proof of his capability and his 


promised them until they had shown themselves worthy of 
the same by a victory over their passions; and by a courage 
which overcame all obstacles. 

The heathen literature, also, has its remarkable parallels. 
| The labors of Hercules have some such meaning lying under 
| them, notwithstanding their other poetic and parabolic ex- 
planations. And far higher up in the stream of myths, the 
story of the Chaldean hero who presents the tradition-dis- 
torted picture of Noah, has also his trials and purifications 
to undergo before he reaches his goal of happiness. 

In the Talmud, as well as in the Bible, Satan, or the adver- 
sary, is represented variously as the accuser, the slanderer, 
the seducer, and the opposer of salvation and the institutor of 
evil. In the Syriac New Testament he is called by a name 
which means eater of lies, or eater of calumny: an expression 
which coincides almost literally (exactly as to the words em- 
ployed) with the Chaldee for “accused” in Daniel3: 8. The 
Talmud also uses the same expression. 


But the Talmud also sometimes practically explains away 
the personality of the devil, like some moderns. Sometimes 
it makes him an existence in the [sinful] human heart, or a 
mere part of the active or dormant susceptibility to temptation. 
Sometimes it makes him the outbreaking, or rather, the out- 
flaming of sensuality or passion, or wrath, or active human 
brutalized nature, or envy. Thus: “ Everywhere where thou 
findest unquiet of heart, there Satan is entering in as accuser ; 
everywhere where thou findest things at random, Satan ac- 
cuses (or, perhaps, the arch-robber springs up at hand). 

Sometimes Satan is personified as one’s natural bad im- 
pulse, and identical with the angel of death. Simon ben 
Lakish taught that all three are one and the same. In this 
sense, Satan has been fitly styled the “Mephistopheles of the 
Talmud ;” and yet he is not therein quite like the great 
Mephistopheles of Faust: the likeness consists in his inabil- 
ity to tempt successfully without the aid of a seductive im- 
pulse within the man himself. But in this respect there is 
one remarkable Talmudic parallel to the temptation of Jesus: 
“To-day he (bad impulse, or Satan) says to man, ‘ do this;’ 
to-morrow he says, ‘do that ;’ until at length he says to him, 
‘fall down and worship me ;’ yet again, this Talmudic Satan 
is said to have his good side, for without him (since he 
is a personification of selfish and self-indulgent motives) 
there would be no conflict and no victory for man: man 
would never build houses, marry, have children, or engage 
in business. 

So the Jews long ago explained away the devil, or arro- 
gated his personality and powers to themselves by false pre- 
tension, quite as well as the moderns who thus hide their heads 
like a pursued ostrich; and that in a literature ancient and 
extensive enough to quite forbid any claim of the present 
age to originality. 

Some of the subtlety of Satan’s (the personal devil this 
time ; not his shadowed existence sursum corda) temptations 
appear well in Talmudic fables. Thus, for example, “Satan 
represented thus to God: ‘ Lord of the world! thou hast 
allowed this gray head [Abraham] in his hoary old age to 
partake of a father’s joy, and yet from all his festivities on 
that account he has not offered to thee one bullock, or even a 
dove as a thank-offering.’—‘ What is the cause of his joy?’ 
replied God. ‘Is it, perhaps, his son? Truly, if I desire 
even that of him as an offering, mind you, he will not deny 
him to me.’” 

There is anether singular comment, in the Midrash She- 
moth, parallel with the reply of Jesus to the temptation to 
make loaves out of the stones. ‘“ How is it possible,” it asks, 
“that Moses could go without food for forty days and forty 
nights? The proverb says, ‘When thou comest into a city, 
then, do according to its customs.’ Whereon then was he 
nourished? On the bread and water of the law (teaching) 
of God.” This has a double meaning; first, the custom of 
living in the desert, where there is no food, must be to live 
on nothing; and secondly, in a place whither one withdraws 
for solitude, he must live on spiritual food. 


Already in the early Jewish writings the “bread from 
heaven,” or manna, had become recognized as the symbol of 
heavenly food. Every word that “ proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God” was a rabbinical as well as a biblical expres- 
sion, and was, of course, referred to spiritual sustenance. 
But more, it was understood to mean dependence upon obedi- 
| ence, or faith in God, as the sure bringer of needed bodily 
sustenance. One paragraph in the Pirke Aboth collects a 
number of passages to prove thus that the law “ giveth life 
| to its doers, both in this world and in the world to come ”— 
very nearly in the words which Paul uses to Timothy. 

Neglecting the obvious illustrations which might be given 
of bread, the (not “a”) pinnacle of the temple, and other 
things on the surface, we might go on with Talmudic and 
rabbinical parallels through the whole lesson, but the richer 
| parallels in the Old Testament are better. Enough has been 
| said to show that there are remarkable parallels of the sort 
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3y what sword must his | moral power, before he enters upon the prescribed course of | mentioned; others might be given which show even much 
Has the Christian power to | honored life. This also coincides with our general philosophy | closer verbal coincidence, and even the very words of parts of 


wholly banish Satan from his presence? (v.10, 11.) Does and practice in life, they say, since it presupposes man’s free- | this discourse, and of passages which amplify it in the epistles 
his strength increase or decrease at each step of the conflict? | dom of will. Thus the patriarchs Abraham and Joseph, and | of Paul; and others, again, might be cited which would 
Which commandment of the decalogue was involved in this | the tribe of Levi, were not allowed to partake of the blessings | descend far below the gravity of the subject. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
asnemaiibninindi 

A few juvenile books, issued late in the holiday season, 
remain to be noticed and noted, for books for the children 
by no means lose timely interest after the holidays are over. 
——It is not to be said of the great majority of books of 
stories that they seem fitted equally to interest children 
and grown people; but this can be said with truth of 
The Merry Go-Round, by R. W. Raymond. While the 
boys and girls will be delighted by the sparkling stories 
told around the Christmas hearth, their parents will be 
aided by many a good suggestion and happy hint deftly 
woven into the narrative. (Sm. 4to, cloth, illustrated, pp. 
217. New York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. Price, 
$1.50.) ——-Mordecai’s Tenants, by Miss A. D. Walker, is 
an unobtrusive but well-written story, in which the influ- 
ence of a gentle Christian example is brought to bear 
upon the home of a hard and morose man, who is a 
Jewish pawnbroker. The Hebrew family are finally 


induced to accept Jesus as their Saviour, and the way | 


in which they are led to the light is simply and clearly 
shown. (18mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 142. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. Price, 75 cents.)——-We usually look 
at a book which comes from the old publishing house in 
Franklin Square with a confident expectation of liking 
it, especially if it be intended for the young. But we find 
little to commend in An Jnvoluntary Voyage, by Lucien 
Biart. It was not worth the labor of two translators, 
though the adventures recorded are exciting, and the 
characters of some of the actors engaging. The frontis- 
piece and the first chapter are enough to condemn it, in 
the judgment of those who are careful in what they pre- 
sent for boys to read. Foreign drinking usages, and pro- 
fanity, are not wholesome by way of example ; and when 
they form parts of a spicy narrative, they are calculated to 
do much harm. (Sm. 4to, cloth, pp. 200. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25.) Glenwood, by 
Julia K. Bloomfield, is a crude yet entertaining story, 
intended for girls between twelve and eighteen. The 
heroine, a youthful teacher, suffers much from dislike and 
lack of sympathy on the part of her pupils, who are 
ignorant of her history, and who attribute her many acts 
of self-denial to a sordid love of money. In the end they 
are won over by her Christian patience and consistency. 
(16mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 324. New York: Phillips 
& Hunt. Price, $1.25.)———The great fault of The Young 
lolks of Renfrew, by Miss Ellen M. Taneyhill, is that 
it is loosely constructed, so that the story fails to hold 
the reader’s attention, Whatever a book of this kind 
does or does not, it entirely loses its reason for being if it 
is uninteresting. (16mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 229. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. Price, $1.00.)——We rarely find 
a book better adapted: to please and stimulate youthful 
readers in loving effort in behalf of others than The 
Flower Mission, by Mrs. Kate Neely Hill. It is grace- 
fully written, and girls will be charmed with little Jessie, 
and anxious to emulate her example. (l6mo, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. 224. Philadelphia: American Sunday- 
school Union.)——-If one is desirous of buying a book 
which shall give lasting pleasure to a favorite child, his 
attention may well be directed to Nellie’s New Year, by 
the Rev. Edward A. Rand. (16mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 
351. New York: American Tract Society. Price, $1 00.) 





A clear view of the scope of any grand division of the 
ancient classics is always to be desired by those who do 
not read them in their original words. There is also a 
vast number of people who have devoted some study to 
the classics in their youth, and so are able to refresh or 
enlarge the results of their direct study by the labors of 
others. To both these classes every fair critical summary 
is a desirable thing. A work of this sort is Studies of the 
Greek Poets, by Dr. John Addington Symonds, an Eng- 
lish writer already known as the author of Sketches and 
Studies in Southern Europe, and of the unsatisfactory 
life of Shelley in the English Men of Letters series. Asa 
summary of fact, the work appears to be accurate, com- 
pact, and very instructive, with copious extracts and all 
necessary translations. For critical character, the work 
is generally good, though the author’s judgment is 
not always original, but drawn from German sources. 
This last remark applies also in great measure to those 
critical portions which are quite within the realm of 
taste, where scholars and poets will always have each a 
private, peculiar, and different personal judgment. As 
to ‘he grade of the work, it stands midway between the 
thorough and fine estimate of the accomplished scholar, 
and that of the low-rate essayist who simply says what 
he chooses, hoping by force of ignorant will to manufac- 
ture a sentiment, and substitute the feverish transitori- 
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ness of fashion for genuine, permanent taste. The book 
is not much marked with the results of mere attempts at 
fine writing, nor with applications of Juvenal’s maxim 
of the slave-driver: ‘Thus I will, thus I order, let the will 
stand for the reason ;”’ nor, on the other hand, does it rise 
to the most desirable heights of independent criticism. 


defect is so prominently set forth as to obscure the tran- 
| scendent merit of a poet; yet the book is not only worth 
| reading, but worth keeping; and one who has not the 
| time or proficiency to read the glorious Greek poets for 





| himself, and yet would like to form a judgment of them, | 
| will greatly enjoy, as well as profit by, its pages. That | 


a part of the book is taken at second-hand from the 
German critics is not altogether a detriment; it thus 
gives much that is deeper and sounder than the author 
could have produced alone, But it thus brings in not a 
little that is quite too fanciful, as is apt to be the case 
when it takes from those to whom, as Bunsen said, “real- 
ity has no charms.” 
really, but not ostensibly, that of a series of essays, is one 
| which allowed the author to load it or lighten it much as 
he chose. The present edition is a revised reprint of the 
English, which appeared in two portions, a few years’ 
interval coming between them. The work is now en- 
riched by several new translations, and a new and dif- 
ferent chapter on Euripides, for much of the material of 
which the author is indebted to Professor Mahaffy. The 
book has one serious defect in the lack of an index. 
(2 vols. 12mo, cloth, pp. 488, 419. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, Price, $3.50.) 


The “ No Name” books published by Roberts Brothers, 
of Boston, now number seventeen books, of which fifteen 
are novels and two books of poetry. Of these fourteen 
compose the first series, to the second series belonging 
the three latest issues. Public interest in these books 
has been well sustained from the start, not only by their 
anonymous authorship, and consequent discussions, but 
still more by the good average excellence of the volumes, 
several of which have been of such marked merit as 
to counterbalance the few pronounced failures. The 
second series started out with that unusually successful 
story, Signor Monaldini’s Niece. The Colonel’s Opera 
Cloak followed ; and now comes the latest issue, bearing 
the capital title of His Majesty, Myself. Though this is by 
no means devoid of elements of strength, we can hardly 
accord to it any very high degree of merit. The idea of 
the plot is better than the art of its elaboration; and the 
book suffers from an attempt to crowd too many incidents 
into the few pages. This is not the most common fault 
in the fiction of the day; but the reader’s pleasure in a 
story can be hurt by its offering too much at a time, just 
as truly as by the quality of thinness. (16mo, cloth, pp. 
299. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


The reduction of well-known works of standard litera- 
ture into books of a size and literary style fitting them 
for more popular circulation, or for young folks’ reading, 
is a task which is always serviceable, when well done; 
and therefore there is generally no lack of attempts in 
this direction. Within the last two or three years we 
have had popular presentations, in this line, of Virgil’s 
Eneid, Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales, and Froissart’s Chronicles, among other 
books; and now we have Tales from Ariosto, Retold for 
Children, by an Englishwoman whose name is not given. 
Three tales are presented: the first in four chapters, the 
second in two, and the third in twenty-three. Their titles 
are The Story of the Princess Angelica, The Story of 
Ginevra, and The Story of Ruggiero and Bradamante. 
These tales are presented in an agreeable and interesting 
style, free from points of objectionable morals or ques- 
tionable taste. They form a good introduction to the 
writings of one of the most eminent of Italian authors. 
(12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. xv, 272. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


A modest and readable set of letters from the Sunday- 
school excursion of last summer to the assemblies at 
Yosemite and Monterey, was written to the Church 
Advocate, of Harrisburg, Pa., by Mr. J. H. Redsecker. 
These letters have now been reissued by the author (at 
Lebanon, Pa.) in a volume. The preface alone ought to 
give the unpretending book a certain number of readers ; 
for a more sensible and truth-telling introduction we have 
notseen for many a day. (Sm. 4to, cloth, pp. 98.) 


Moses, has the wisdom to see that the best reply to rib- 





aldry and lying wit is the solid truth, stated plainly as 


Sometimes, while stating what is quite true, a speck or 


The form of the book, which is | 
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fact, with abundant reference to authorities. Dr. Curtiss’s 
book thus has a somewhat pedantic flavor, but that is 
only the superfluous odor of the strong antiseptic or dis- 
infectant with which he destroys his pestilent enemy. 
| (12mo, cloth, pp. 118. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg, & 
| Co. Price, $1.25.) 





| A strong argument against the perils of moderate 
| drinking is presented in the story of From Father to Son. 
by Mary Dwinell Chellis. The plot is original, and the 
teaching, as it develops, is excellent. (16mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, pp. 412. New York National Temperance Society. 
Price, $1.25.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The publishers of St. Nicholas sold, before the end of 
the holidays, all the bound volumes of that magazine 
| for 1879, and have since been obliged to bind up a new 
| edition. 





| Harpers’ Young People, which has steadily gained in 
| excellence since its establishment, has now still further 
| appealed to the children’s favor by an enlargememt to 
sixteen pages, just double its former size. The price re- 
mains the same. This enlargement removes the chief 
objection which has been made to the weekly, that it was 
too modest in size. Its choice of pure and interesting 
reading*matter continues to be excellent. 


Mr. Elijah N. Wilson, superintendent of the First 
Baptist Sunday-school of Mount Vernon, Westchester 
County, N. Y., has prepared for the members of his 
school a handsome and well-arranged little pamphlet, con- 
taining the titles and golden texts of this year’s Inter- 
national lessons, to which are added the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Commandments, the Beatitudes, Psalm 23, a list of 
the books of the Bible, and an excellent little two-page 
catechism. The pamphlet has a pretty steel-engraved 
cover, and is sold by Mr. Wilson at two dollars a hundred, 
fifty cents for 125 copies, or three cents apiece. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


A BULGARIAN STUDENT’S EXPERIENCE. 


A brief story of the eariy life and later experience of 
Mr. Christo P. Balabanoff, a Bulgarian, now studying in 
this country, was given by him at a recent Women’s Mis- 
sionary Meeting, in Syracuse, New York. The correspon- 
dent who sends the report adds this suggestion: “ If Sun- 
day-school teachers were fully aware of the great resultsthat 
often hang upon little words spoken in season, and little 
kindnesses faithfully done, they would enlarge both their 
enjoyment and their usefulness. Perbaps there will bea 
wholesome suggestion in the simple narrative here 
given.” 

Mr. Balabanoff began by giving an account of the cir- 
cumstances under which he grewup. “My mother,” he 
said, “was a member of the Greek Church, and a most de- 
voted religious woman, according to thelight she had. She 
was daily at worship in the church earlier than any other 
person. Her devotion to me during my childhood was ex- 
traordinary. She was meek, gentle, and unselfish, always 
ready to listen to my questions, and took delight in an- 
swering them. She loved her boys, and taught us to 
shun evil companions, and never to use bad words. Our 
house, at Tirnova, had a largeroom where any of us 
could go, at any time, to pray. This room was full of 
painted pictures of God, and Christ, and the Virgin Mary, 
and the saints, which my father had brought from Jeru- 
salem, and pasted on the walls, from end to end, from top 
to bottom, and above. Here my mother went to pray, 
morning and night. One night I went with her, that I 
might learn how to pray also. Her prayer was a repeti- 
tion—hundreds of times—of the words, “‘Lord, be mer- 
ciful to me,”—each time making the sign of the cross. 
These words, which my mother taught me, I never forgot, 
but whispered them to myself wherever I went, and was 
so glad that I knew how to pray toGod. This is the only 
| prayer that is ever repeated by our people, except as the 
| priests teach them the Lord’s Prayer, in Slavic, without 
| interpreting it. I did not believe in the pictures which 
| others worshiped, but I constantly longed to know more 

about God. 
“My mother died when I was sixteen years old, four 
| years after the disappearance of my youngest sister, for 
| whom she mourned continually. When I was about ten 








Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, in his Jngersoll and | years old, I went to learn a trade with a Bulgarian tailor, 


who made Turkish clothes. 


Soon after this, my oldest 


sister, whose husband was dead, heard that a new religion 
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was preached at Sistova, thirty-five miles from our home, | 


by good men from America. 

“She was still in bondage to her father-in-law, according 
to the custom in Bulgaria, and dared not ask for liberty | 
to go. But one night she disguised herself, and set out on | 
foot for Sistova. Here, by the great kindness of God, | 
she was received into a Christian family, who had been 
brought to the Protestant faith through the preaching of 
the Rev. Dr. Long, now of Robert College, Constanti- 
nople. She remained at Sistova seven months, making 
daily progress in Christian knowledge. There she was 
discovered, and went back to our mother’s house at Tir- 
Our father had then been many years dead. As 
soon as I heard of my sister’s return, I called to see her. 
She saw me coming, ran out to meet me, took me into 
the garden,-and told me the story of Jesus. I had often 
seen his pictures, as he was nailed to the cross, but never 
before had I understood its meaning. Our priests give 
no instruction in the Bible. They learn the services by | 
rote, when they are yet little boys, to say them as fast as 
their tongues can move; and it is in vain to try to learn 
anything from them about God, especially as the services 
are recited in the Slavic language, which is unknown to 
the great majority of the people. My sister read to me 
from the New Testament, and carefully explained 
what she read. How can I express my feelings at this 
time? It was as if I had always been in a room with a | 
window looking out on a beautiful garden, but a window 
so blackened on both sides that I could see nothing 
beyond. I could clean the side within, and see dimly 
that there was something pleasant without ; but the other 
side, with all my struggles, I could not get at. And now 
the darkness had vanished, and such brightness and | 
beauty I eannot describe! My sister asked me to pray 
with her, and I prayed in my usual manner. Then she 
said, ‘ Now let us pray as Jesus and the apostles prayed.’ 
We knelt together, and she offered such prayer as I | 
had never before heard. My own seemed only a form. | 
[ could believe that God would answer such earnest 
prayer as this, and my faith brought peace and strength | 
and hope. Thus was my sister’s prayer answered while | 
yet she was speaking; and now she begged me to go | 
where she had been, and where I[ could learn more about 
Jesus. I followed her advice, and the next day I started | 
for Sistova, where I was received with great kindness, 
and went to the mission school for one year. 

“My brother was then at Tulcha, about four hundred 
miles below Sistova, on the Danube. He wrote that he 
had found a place where I could make money by working 
with him in a coffee-saloon, and could also have a little 
time each day for study. It seemed a good plan, and I 
went to Tulcha without knowing the real nature of the 
work I was to do. But I soon discovered my dreadful 
mistake, for I was at service in a place where liquor was 
sold, and where the Sabbath was broken, and with tears 
I desired my last place. But I had no means for return- 
ing, and I had no earthly friend in that city, except my 
brother. I could only put my trust in the Lord, and pray 
that he would deliver us from that bad business. Not long 
after my brother, who had previously received some mis- 
sionary instruction, met with some Protestants who per- 
suaded him to live a Christian life. When he came back he 
told me that he had found Jesus, and would no longer serve 
in a coffee-saloon. My heart was filled with joy. I 
thanked God that he had heard my prayer. But it was 
not easy to tell what we ought to do, for it is against the 
law in Bulgaria for a servant to leave his master before 
the time agreed upon. We wanted to do something for 
Christ, and we put religious tracts and papers on the 
tables in the saloon. One day the house was full, when 
the silence was broken by angry questions, and a great 
excitement arose. The proprietor came in, and his cus- 
tomers demanded if he meant to open a Protestant 
Church in his coffee-saloon. At first he laughed as if he 
thought they had taken something stronger than coffee; | 
but seeing the papers, and alarmed by the angry threats 
of his customers, he turned upon us, and asked us where | 
those papers came from. We replied that they were 


nova, 











was an earnest Christian, and was familiar with German, 
English, Russian, and Bulgarian. Every mail brought 
religious papers from America, which she often inter- 
preted to me while I was at work in the kitchen. Some- 


times, when the days’ work was done, I would go to her 


room, that she might tell me more about America. At 


the end of eighteen months I was invited to enter the | 


school as a pupil, Mr. Flocken allowed me to choose 
whether I would learn German or English. I chose 
English, thinking it would become the most important 
language, and because it has so many Christian books. 
“In a few days I had courage to say that I want- 
ed to go to America, and learn English there. Mr. 


meet with so many difficulties in going without knowing 
a word of English. But when he saw that my purpose 
could not be changed, he gave me full directions for 


every point of my journey from Rustchuk to New York. | 


I went to New York by way of Bremen. I carried in 
my hat the address of a man who met me in Castle Gar- 
den, and took me to the German Mission House. After 
three weeks, a place was found for me in an upholsterer’s 
shop, where I worked for ten cents aday. This paid my 
fare on the street-cars for goingand coming. After a few 
days, my employer agreed to pay me $4.00 a week. He 
said he could pay no more because I could not yet speak 
English. When Saturday night came, I always went to 
the Mission House to get my letters from home. It was 
here I met Mr. E. 8. Yovchoff, a native of Bulgaria, then 
a Senior in Hamilton College, who found a place for me 
in the family school of the Rev. Isaac O. Best, in Clinton, 
New York. My brothersoon after joined me there, and we 
are preparing for college, with the hope that in good 


| time we may be permitted to preach to our countrymen 
| in Bulgaria. 


We are in a young men’s Bible class, and 
commit some passages from the Bible every week. My 
experience, thus far, teaches me to say, ‘ He that trusteth 
in the Lord, mercy shall compass him about.’ ” 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 
—A large Sunday-school convention was held in 
Mobile, Alabama, December 8 and 9, 1879. 
—The Dent County (Mo.) Sunday-school Association 


| held its annual convention in the Presbyterian Church, 


Lake Spring, November 22 and 23,1879. A local paper 
says: “We had promised some good addresses, etc., by 
prominent workers from abroad, but sickness prevented 
all of them, and we could not keep our promise. Whata 
blessed thing it is the Master is not prevented by sick- 
ness from fulfilling his promises! Our home talent from 
different parts of the county was presented, in good num- 
bers, and all took hold in dead earnest, and did all they 
could to make the convention a success. . . . The meet- 
ings were all well attended, especially Saturdsy night and 
during Sunday, when all the seats were occupied and 
many had to stand. On the whole, the meetings were 
fraught with interest, profit, and good-will.” 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—The First Baptist Church Bible School of New Brit- 
ain, Connecticut (founded in 1829), celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary on Sunday, December 21, 1879. 

—Information contained in the Woodland Recorder, 
published by the Woodland Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, shows the rapid growth and present con- 
dition of the large Sunday-school connected with that 
church. The first session of the school was held in 
the chapel, April 14, 1872, at which time there were 
in attendance: Officers, 6; teachers, 27; scholars in the 
main school, 172; scholars in primary department, 79; 
total, 284. From the beginning until the present time 
the school has increased from year to year, as will be seen 
by the following statement of average attendance during 
the year, and enrollment at the close of each school year, 
April 1: 
ance, 238; second year—enrollment, 484, average at- 
tendance, 324; third year—enrollment, 553, average 





good papers, and would do good to those who would read | attendance, 390; fourth year—enrollment, 844, average 
them. At this, he wasso much enraged that he drove | attendance, 504; fifth year—enrollment, 955, average at- 


us from his coffee-room, and we were hooted at, and pelted 
with stones, as vile, blaspheming Protestants, when we | 
left his doors. But we were glad to be free, and we 
went to Rustchuk. There we found a Methodist mis- 
sion school, taught by the Rev. F. N. Flocken, a German, 
born in Odessa, Russia, and educated in America,— 
whose wife also was a German, educatedin America. The 
school was already full, and my brother went to Tirnova. 
I remained at Rustchuk asa helper in Mrs. Flocken’s 
kitchen. I did my work faithfully, and attended family 
worship morning and night. They were very kind to me, 
and seemed to be pleased with my work. Mrs. Flocken 


tendance, 614; sixth year—enrollment, 1058, average 
attendance, 654; seventh year—enrollment, 1340, aver- 
age attendance, 818; at the present time the enrollment 
is about 1500. The largest attendance, so far, since the 
school was organized, was on December 7, 1879, at 
which time there were present: Officers, 13; teachers, 
112; scholars in the main school, 837; scholars in pri- 
mary department, 292; total, 1254. The following officers 
were elected, by the members of the church, to serve the 
first year: Mr. E. P. Hunt, superintendent; Mr. S. L. 
Severance, first assistant superintendent; Mr. H. M. 
James, second assistant superintendent; Mr. A. H. Mas- 


sey, secretary and treasurer; Mr. A. P. Massey, librarian ; 
Mrs. Mary D. Gilbert, Miss Josephine Hinsdale, super- 
intendents of primary department. These have all re- 
mained active workers in the school to the present time. 
Mr. Hunt has been its superintendent, continuously, 
since the organization of the school. Since the comple- 
tion of the new building the main school has occupied 


| the audience room of the church, and the primary de- 


| partment the large room of the chapel. 


The Sunday- 
school services are held in the afternoon, beginning at 
half-past two. At the close of the session a ten-minute 


prayer meeting is held, which from the beginning has 
| been largely attended. The Sunday-school has been re- 
Flocken tried to persuade me to remain, because [ should | 





markable for the large number of earnest, devoted, faith- 
ful teachers, who are to be found in their places upon 
each returning Sunday. To the faithful work of this 
devoted band of teachers may be attributed, in great 
measure, the continual accessions to the church member- 
ship from the ranks of the Sunday-school. At nearly 
every communion since the church was organized, some 
have come from the Sunday-school into the church. In 
a school so large as this, with its constant accessions of 
new scholars—upon some Sundays reaching the number 
of forty or more—good teachers are always in demand. 
The primary department is divided into twenty-six 
classes, containing from ten to fifteen each. Especial 
care is taken to visit the homes of the children if they 
have been absent. Some are kept at home in cold 
weather for want of clothing, many from sickness, and 
frequently parents suppose their children are at Sunday- 
school when they are truant. A few have been forbid- 
den to come by Roman Catholic priests. The present 
enrollment is 353, and the average attendance at this time 
is about 300. 


—The Christmas festival of the Sunday-school of the 
First Congregational Church, Chicago, Illinois, is thus 
described by Mrs. Annie E. 8. Beard: “ Three weeks - 
ago, the superintendent of the Sunday-school suggested 
that the teachers and scholars bring gifts to be distributed 
amongst those who otherwise would not be favored with 
a visit from Santa Claus. The suggestion was well 
received, and the festival appointed for Friday evening, 
December 19. At seven o’clock the large and brilliantly 
lighted school-room and the adjoining parlors were filled 
by nearly eight hundred scholars and teachers, besides 
parents and friends. Appropriate mottoes and lavish 
festoonings of moss adorned the walls and pillars, while 
canary-birds, by their songs, tried to rival the merry 
laughter of the children. On the platform stood two large 
Christmas trees, bright with many-colored candles, festoons 
of popcorn and cranberries, and strings of gaily colored 
baubles. Afier singing and prayer, the address of wel- 
come was given by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. E. P. Goodwin, 
whose appearance always calls forth special manifesta- 
tions of pleasure amongst the classes, so universally is 
he beloved by both old and young. Then the superin- 
tendent, Major E. D. Redington, told the children that 
‘Santa Claus’ had so much to do that he bad been 
unable to provide presents for every one, and wanted them 
to help him. Just at that momenta telegram arrived, 
which read as follows: ‘ Castle in the Air, Dec. 19, 1879. 
To the children of the First Congregational Sunday- 
school, greeting: I am coming! Am onthe way! Shall 
need your help! Can you give it? There is a great deal 
todo! Are you ready? St. Nicholas, alias Santa Claus,’ 
The infant class was then called forward to present its 
gifts, and were followed by the scholars of the inter- 
mediate department and the classes of the main room. 
The latter either came as a whole, headed by their respec- 
tive teachers, or were represented by one or more scholars, 
bearing the gifts of the class. Much merriment was 
caused by the appearance of the various gifts. Articles 
of clothing abounded, and also toys; a bundle of com- 


| forters from one class, packages of groceries from another, 


First year—enrollment, 398, average attend- | 


baskets of apples, overcoats, caps, and shoes, and two or 


| three suits of clothes, while the climax was reached when 


a class of young men marched up the room, each bearing 
on his shoulder a twenty-five pound sack of flour. Nor 
must we forget the contributions in money, which came 
from various classes, and reached a total of $51.26, while 
the articles presented numbered nine hundred,—a result 
which far exceeded our most sanguine expectations, and 
which will give days of work to the committee on dis- 
tribution. The presentation of a basket of flowers to the 
superintendent, from the teachers, and an easy-chair to 
the infant class teacher, from her little scholars, who 
number nearly two hundred, followed. Recitations, 
singing, etc., succeeded, and then came another telegram 
from Santa Claus: ‘Half-way House.—Am snow-bound, 


| but shall get through soon! Am counting on your help; 


hope you are doing well. St. Nicholas.’ Present!y from 
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behind the curtains drawn in front of the 


platform, was heard a ringing of sleigh- 
bells, which grew louder and louder with 
the noise of an arrival, and the curtains 
fell back to display the venerable Santa 
Claus, surrounded by his eight helpers 
dressed in white, all sitting in a real sleigh 
harnessed toa reindeer. Out they all got, 
and Santa Claus made a funny speech in 
broken English ; and then, to the satisfac- 
tion of the children, he and his helpers 
drew down the aisles large baskets filled 
with stockings of pink and white tarlatan, 
containing nuts, candy, raisins, pop-corn, 
and apples. And so with the happiness 
which ever comes from doing good the 
evening closed, all having enjoyed to the 
utmost this experience of the truth of the 
Saviour’s words: ‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’ ”’ 


—The Ohio State Association of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations commends 
the year’s work of Mr. Walter C. Tisdel, 
state secretary. Mr. Tisdel has made one 
hundred and thirty-one visits to sixty-nine 
cities and towns. The Association will 
spend $3,000 or $4,000 in 1880. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the North Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, is carrying on a course of lec- 
tures, in part by noted Sunday - school 
workers, though the subjects are of a gen- 
eral character. The lectures began Janu- 
ary 6, and are delivered fortnightly; the 
speakers being the Rev. Drs. Vincent, J. 
Hyatt Smith, P. 8. Henson, O. H. Tiffany, 
and A. A. Willits. 

—A new temperance hall and Young 
Men’s Christian Association building has 
just been opened in Clifton Springs, New 
York. It was given by Dr, Henry Foster, 
and cost about $10,000. A local paper 
says: “The building is a handsome two- 
story brick, with brick and metal cap and 
cornice, fire-proof, with iron girders, tile 
floors and tin roof, and is heated through- 
out with steam. It stands in the center of 
the village, and is admirably located for 
the work that is proposed to be done. . . . 
It is designed to combine the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association with 
that of the various temperance organiza- 
tions of the village, the building being the 
headquarters of all of them. In connection 
with the temperance branch there will be 
a lunch-room, where, for five cents, a cup 
of tea or coffee and a roll can be had, or a 
lunch for a moderate price.” 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


ae 


A TEACHER'S MENTAL QUALI- 
FICATIONS. 

[J. F. 8., in The London Sunday-schoo! Teacher.] 

A teacher’s qualifications for his office 
are those of the mind and those of the 
heart. The former may exist in rich 
variety, but unless guided by Christian 
principle they will not finda sphere for 
their exercise in the Sunday-school; and 
the latter may be such as prove beyond all 
doubt the character to be one of those 
in which the Lord takes pleasure: but 
unless they be coupled with knowledge 
and ability they will hardly be the proofs 
of a fitness for the office of ateacher. We 
confine our remarks in the present paper 
to those of the mind, andin the forefront we 
place the ability to read fluently and im- 
pressively. 
importance of good, distinct, and audible 
reading. Yet how very few, even among 
adults, possess the desired gift! Even in 
public worship, the chapters of God’s 
word are sometimes read as if the reader 
were going through an auctioneer’s cata- 
logue, or the clauses of a legal deed of set- 
tlement! How very few of the scholars 


Much has been written on the | 





in our day-schools can read a narrative 
connectedly and gracefully, with a due 
attention to pauses and emphasis, and with 
an evident appreciation of the meaning of 
that which they enunciate! How few 
Sunday-school teachers read with ordinary 
accuracy—lI will not say with nice discern- 
ment and graceful intonation! Yet this is 
an almost indispensable talent. Unless a 
teacher read naturally and distinctly, his 
instructions will be sadly marred, and his 
scholars will feel the listening to him to be 
an irksome task. If, on the other hand, 
he possess the secret of reading well, and 
will communicate at much pains the secret 
to his scholars, he will always be an ac- 
ceptable instructor, and will, moreover, 
place in their possession a meaning of self- 
improvement and rational pleasure for 
which they will have reason to thank him 
to the latest period of existence. 

Seek this gift, if you have it not. Ask 
yourselves again and again, “ Do I know 
how to pronounce every word in my Sun- 
day’s lessons? Have I ascertained what 
words are emphatic, and what are ordinary 
parts of the narrative? If I had to read 
the chapter I am about to teach to an 
auditory of a hundred persons, would they 
be enabled to listen to me without being 
pained by any false quantities or perplex- 
ing pauses, and to apprehend without an 
undue effort the meaning and the force of 
what I should deliver in their presence 
and hearing?” 

A teacher should, moreover, be enabled 
to communicate his instructions with ac- 
curacy, with perspicuity, and with point. 

First a word or two about accuracy. 
This is often egregiously overlooked. I 
am sometimes amazed at the downright 
blunders I meet with (I dare say at times I 
make them as well as meet with them) in 
newspapers, books, speeches, and sermons. 
I have just opened Campbell’s exquisite 
poem, “The Pleasures of Hope,” and I 
am almost amused to read the lines,— 
“Thus while Elijah’s burning wheels prepare 
From Curmel’s height to sweep the fields of air.” 
Who ever told the poet that Elijah 
ascended from the top of Carmel? Yet 
possibly nineteen out of twenty of the 
readers of the poem take the author’s 
word upon trust, and never discover that 
“ Jordan’s plains” must be substituted for 
“Carmel’s height,” if the poetry is to be 
as truthful as it is beautiful... . 

This species of loose writing and speak- 
ing does immense mischief. People get 
skeptical on all points from the habit of 
not knowing whom they must mistrust 
and on whom they may rely. Let a 
teacher, then, religiously cultivate the 
habit of accuracy, neither omitting what 
may make his lesson clear, nor going 
beyond its plain teachings. In his quota- 
tions from Scripture, let him be sure that 
he gives the very words. In his deduc- 
tions from Scripture, let him see that they 
are fully warranted by the data from 
which he professes to have drawn them. 
In his illustrations of Scripture from real 
life, let him be prepared to prove that 
they actually occurred as he has related 
them; that they have not traveled through 
twenty different hands, until every vestige 
of their first appearance has departed, 
and their own authors would not know 
them; but have been gathered from an 
authentic source with discrimination and 
care, and took place under the same cir- 
cumstances as those for the illustration of 
which he adduces them. 

A teacher should earnestly cultivate the 
habit of perspicuity. He should seek to 
see his own thoughts as through the 
glasses of a stereoscope,—distinct, promi- 
nent, palpable. There should be nothing 
misty and vague about his instructions. 
He should know exactly what he is going 
to teach, and should turn his thoughts 
forth like filberts out of their shells,— 





mas and sone enki and definite. Let him 
say to himself: “I have these thoughts to 
communicate to my scholars, to leave with 
them as precious deposits to germinate 
and bear fruit. Do I exactly know what 
they are? Does the language I have pre- 
pared thoroughly expressthem? Do they 
flit before my mental vision like flies in 
the air, or are they arranged in order like 


the insects in a cabinet? Can I imprint | 
them on the mind of Harry and Dick as | 


clearly as I could imprint the engraving 
of my seal upon a surface of melted wax, 


and leave them there fully, clearly, deeply ? | 
Do they need to be thought out a second | 


time or a third time? Let me remember 
that one truth apprehended in its strength 
will be no mean Sabbath acquisition ; that, 
on the other hand, twenty truths hinted at 
by me and glimpsed at by my scholars 
will be little more effective than so much 
mere talk would be.” 

Point, or force. This is the third qual- | 
ification of a teacher to which I would 
refer. Generally, if the feelings are 
strong the expressions will be proportion- | 


ately strong; although sometimes a per- 


son is quite unable adequately to express 
what he powerfully feels. The power of | 
delivering our thoughts with force is, how- 
ever, acquirable, and to possess it should 
be the aim of every teacher who would do 
his work well. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of | southern 


The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week for subscribers 
is 40,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. 
The uniform advertising rate for ordinary 
advertisements is 15 cents per agate line for 
each and every insertion, 

A VALUABLE help to Sunday-school 
Students. Highly recommended. A Key 
to the Gospel of Matthew, by Bellett. A 
pamphlet of 76 pages. Sent post-paid for 
20 cents. J. A. Whipple, publisher, 36 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





Coveus.— Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
are used with advantage to alleviate 
Coucus, SoRE THROAT, HOARSENEsS, 
and BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS. For thirty 
years these Troches have been in use, with 
annually increasing favoi. They are not 
new and untried, but, having been tested 
by wide and constant use for nearly an 
entire generation, they have attained well- 
merited rank among the few staple reme- 
dies of the age. 


The Rector of Emmanuel Church, Phila- 
delphia, writes as follows to the editor of 
the Episcopal Register, concerning “The 
Children’s Prayer and Praise Book,” which 
has for some weeks been advertised in the 
columns of The Sunday School Times: 

Dear Mr. Eprror: We have intro- 
duced into our Sunday-school “The Chil- 
dren’s Prayer and Praise Book,” edited by 
the Rev. Dr. Paddock, of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Philadelphia, and find it meets 
our highest anticipations. 

The Offices of Devotion prove that the 
editor has well weighed and appreciated 
the qualities of a liturgical service essen- 
tial to the understanding and the affec- 
tions of children. Directness and natural- 
ness characterize the style and method of 
this service, and devoutness and sympathy 
with the deepest wants and the highest 
privileges of childhood breathe through- 
out its prayers and supplications. We have 
observed, during the few months the book 
has been in use among us, an unusual hear- 
tiness on the part of the school in follow- 
ing the opening and closing services. 

As to the Hymnal division of the book, 
the children are rapidly n-astering the 





tunes, which, we feel, have in them far 
more than a transitory worth and attraction. 

The musical director of the church unites 
with the pastor in giving the highest praise 
to the quality of the hymns, and the tunes 
to which they are adapted. 

N. 8. Briaes, 
Rector of Emmanuel Church. 








THE GREATEST LIVING 
Authors, suchas Prof. Max Muller, 
Rt. Hon. W E Gladstone, ye: A 
Froude, + 4 Huxley, R A. Proe- 
tor, Edw, A, Freeman, Prof. Tyn- 
dall, Dr. W. B. Ca ter, Frances 
Power Cobbe, The Duke of Ar: toy 
Wm. Black. Miss Thackeray, 
Mulock-Craik, Geo. Mac honald, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Jean Jnoelow, 
Matthew Arnold, Henry King: 
WW. Story, Turguenief, Cariy 
Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning, Ee 
on a are represented in 


littell 8 Living Age. 


























Jan. 1, 1880, Tar Lrvine AGz enters upon its 144th 
Volume, adraittedly unrivaled and continuously suc- 
cessful. A weekly magazine, it gives more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-c’ lumn octavo pages of reading-n atter yearly. 
It presents in au inexpensive form, considering its 
| great amvuunt of matter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issne, and with a satisfactory com om be. 
tempted by no other vublication. the best 
views, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches 

of Travel and Discovery ten yh Scientific, Biogra A 
cal, Historical and Pulltic ‘al Information. from 
| entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 


It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, 

| as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE com- 

pilation of an indispensable current literature,—indis- 
pensadle because it embraces the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in. all branches of Literature, Science, Politics and Art. 

* It covers the whole fleld of literature, and covers 
it completely, thoroughly and impartially.’ ’— Times, 
Cincinnati. 

“Tt affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
| venient means of keeping abreast with the progress of 
| thoughs in all its phases.” —North American, Philadel- 

phin. 

“Gives the best of all at the price of one.”—New 

York Independent. 
‘It is, by all odds, the best eclectic published.”— 
Churchman, Richmond, 
Itso — spplies the wants of the reading public 
that through its pages alone it is possibie w be as 
thoroughly well informed in current literature as by 
Ing perusal of a long list uf monthlies.”—Phuwadelphia 
nquirer. 
“To read s weekly is a liberal education.”—Zion’s 
Hervsid, Busi 

© With it ~ a reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature, hisuory, patties, 
and science uf thed ay.” — The Methodist, New York. 

“There is no other way of procuring the same 

amount of excellent literature for anything like the 
same price.” — Boston Advertiser. 

“ [tis madispensable to every one who des!resa thorough 
compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy 
in, the! iterary world.”— Boston Jost. 

‘The ee pee magazines.” —New York Observer 
“The t literature of the da New York Times. 
THE LIVING AGk is published weekly at $8.00 a year 

Sree of postage; or for $10.50 THe Livixne AGE and 

ei*her one of the American $4 Monthlies (or Harper's 

Weckly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, both postpaid; 

or, for #9 50 Tur Livine A@w# and Lhe St. Nicnolus, or 
ton’s Journal, 

ow is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 

New Year, 


sar EXTRA OFFER FOR 1880.-@a 
To all new subscribers for 1880 will be sent gratis six 
numbers of 1879 which contain, besides other interest- 
ing matter, t'.e first chapters of two new serial stories 
——_— begun in THe l.ivine AGE from advance 
sheets, Vv’ ‘He Who WILL NOT WHEN HK MAY, ~~ 
by MRS. OLIPHANT, and “AvamM AND Evp,” by 
the suthor of those ren arkably attractive stories, 
“ Dorothy Fox” and “ Hero Carthew 
Address LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


A TRUE STORY FOR ‘OR WORE NG GIRLs. 


How Two Girls Tried Farming. 


By Eila Farman (editor of Wide Awake). Paper, 
50 conta; cloth, $1.00, “ The success of tine farm ts al- 
most su vy thecha mof the record. 1. shows 
@ touch of refinement and a degree of literary +kili no 
less uncommon than the enterprise which converted 
, aor hill-tc-p of Mic wr into a smiling garden.”— 
N. ¥. Daily Tribune. D. LOTHR ’P & Co., Bo 30 ton, 


S$, CONLERT ENERCISES” 


ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL 8. 8. LESSONS 
FOR 1890, 

By MARION WEST. 


A demand having been made for Concert Exercises 
in harmouy with the Luternational &. §. Lessons, 
bave e the services of Marion West, acknowl- 
edged to be well adapted to the work, to prepare what 
is wanted for the months of Jauuary, February, and 
March. If sufficient euconragement is given, the 
series will be continued. The price will be 60 cents 
= dozen copies, and the exercises will be ready the 

rst ofeach mouth. Please address o ders to 

HOWARD GANNETT, 


52 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, 


ML US IC. ~My Mothe vers Welding Ring. New 
D. Th noeseeee. cts. 
Further Side. ~ meee ay song. by W. T. Farlynne, 
35 cts. Thoughts at Eve, Ae a The 4 rettiest 
reverie in piint. 60 cts. era ic French Lance’s.— 
Porter. cts. General Grant's Welcome a 
—Delaney. 40 cts. Colonnade Wa’ z.—J. R. 
cts. Any piece + _ mai ed on zeceiys of aa. 
E & WALKE 
1113 Chest: ut } Street, | Phila elphia, Pa. 








You cannot make a mistake if you order 
“THE SOVEREIGN,” by H. R. Palmer, 
for your Singing Class. ‘‘The Sovereign” is 
the leading Music Book for Singing Classes, 
Musical Societies, ete., and is being adopted by 
wide-awake Teachers all over the land. Sent 
by mail on receipt of 75 cts., by express for 
$7.50-per dozen. 








BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Stregt, | 73 Randolph Street, 
New York, Chicago, 
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ASK YOUR NEWSDEALER 


for the superb New Year’s 


Wide Awake. 


ENLARGED! 
MORE DELIGHTFUL THAN ENER! 
FIFTY CHARMING PICTURES. | 


$2.00 a year. 


Agents Wanted 


| to circulate the = and most interesting religious 
| literature of the da: 


UNCLE JOHN VASSAR; 


THE FIGHT. OF FAITH. 


This remarkable book, noticed with the heartiest 
commendations of clergy and press both in this 
country and England, is Going splendid service in the 
line of Christian ge 

Among a multitude of notices are the following. 

“In my opinion it is one of the most inspiring and 
pee 8 a Skening biographies which this ome has 


TEMPERANCE PLEDGE 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


The undersigned takes pleasure in announcing to all 
the friends of the tem aes cause, that he has just 
copyrighted and issu 


Temperance Pledge Autograph Album | 


which cannot fail to do good service in the hands of 
the workers. At the top of each page the temperance | 
pledge is printed. 

When an autograph is requested and secured in one | 





| 
| 
| 





20 cents a number, 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


$2 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sunday-school Helps 


AND 


SUPPUIES. 


—— —_—_—__ 


JUST READY 


THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ 


Pocket Record Book. 


Contai space for names, addresses of officers, 
teachers and scholars, ag and memorandum | 
for each Sunday in the , mak a@ neat book | 
ot 130 pases han aay ie “ x0 for the pocket. Bound in 
American Russ flex, red edges, round corners, 
—price, 75 — | 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S POCKET ROLL 
BOOK, Rye pon pace for name, residence, and at- 
tendance of sch holars 30c 





WARD’S IMPROVED SUNDAY-SCHOOL MONEY 
ENVELOPE, tor class collections, ruled for one year. 
Cloth-lined, the best and most practical envelope in | 
use. Per dozen 














LIBRARY RECORD.....cs0c----0-- $1.00. | 
THE ONE YEAR CLASS BOOK be. 
THE TWO YEAR CLASS BOOK lie 
LIBRARY CARDS per 100... Toe. 








CLASS CARDS tor 3 months’ attendance, per 100, $1.00 | 








PELOUBET’S, VINCENTE 
Riddle’s Notes on the Lessons for 1880, each. 


TS, AND TODD AND 


All the Question Books, Teachers and Scholars’ Lesson 

Papers, lllustrated papers for children that are pub- 

lished, can be had ihrough us at publisher’s lowest 

rates. ene en ool supplies of all kinds to ad 

—_ at the lowest prices. Prompt ciiemiten to all 
ers. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
(Successors to U. D. Ward,) 
116 Nassau St., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 


THE OBJECT-TEACHING BIBLE, 


“It is not equaled as a ‘ Teaching Bible’ in the whole 
world of Bibles: and if we could prevail upon parents | 
to put this valuable volume ixto their homes, andevery | 
Sabbath day to give the little ones a lesson from its am- | 
ple and richly illustrated pages, we should be confer- | 
ring agreat favor upon both parents and children.” 

Rev. Dr. J. H. VINCENT, in 8. 8. Journal 

“There is one book I want to refer to here. It is an 
Object-Teaching Bible.... It contains six hundred 
pages of Engravings, and I have been told by a great 
many persons thatit is an unending source of delight 
and instruction.” 

Rev. Asa BULLARD, in an address before Mass. 8. S 

Convention on the Sabbath, and the children at | 
Mass. 8S. 8. Convention. 

I will pay a salary or guarantee of from $1,000 to | 
$1,500 after a short trial. Giveage, experience, and send | 
this. 


W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


[ANG UP 


in every Sunday School and spect ant Church, th 
following publications in large, bold letters 
that can be read from 40 to 6 feet: 

The Lord’s Prayer, 36x48, Muslin, only 
Mounted and Varnished...........- 
‘the Ap stiles’ Creed, 36x48, Muslin. 
Mounted and Varnished 
The Ten Commandmen White 
Muslin, only.... 

These are Superic to anything of the kiud issued. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


A. 3, Eilers Publishing Co., 
2938 Thomas St, St, Louis, Mo. 


A WONDER IN OPTICS. 


MAGIC LANTERN 
























* Ox! x8 on 





£36 VIEWS. 2.00 


P 


TTandy PABBAT HS ‘e) 


A COMPLETE EXHISITION FOR 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


BW UKUANS Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeus, & Uct a. 

Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book 898. 
New Pinnes, $143 to S2ES. oe Newepaper sent Free. 
Address Daniel F, Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. | 


U 


X 





SE the Order of Service found in The Scholars 
A et Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per | 
postage. 








eXtra charge for 


oul 
| Saving a body and sou 


| sire to write his nee and the inevitable necessity | 
| of taking the pledge —The Watchman. 


* | the hands of temperance workers. It is a novel idea, 
| and should be at once taken hold of.”—TZemperance 


| can be made effective for good in the temperance 


An Order of Service. 


It will be an inspiration 
of th-se albums, the pledge is signed, and the seemingl produced - Sane aaa to 
| Small act has per 3 been 2 long step towar ds to many 9 peteee one to many & ¥,-t-- 


aes ht to be 50.000 copies ¢% 
from ruin. lated.” Theo. L. Ouyler, D. -dpeltan, it Y. 
"S $ eUnels Jobn Vassar was a —— ‘of marvelous 
‘He was a burning and shining | 
his light. 
Pp ive and thorough a bi- 
a —— oy yook —_ Vas- 
ul will work on e easure 
powerful, biography. - Onristion 


dvocate, N. Y. 
|” “ No better book has been published in our time to 
| stir Christians to activity, or teach the best m 


It will prove a mest effective —— in the hands of | 
ladies, who can wield a great inf —. m requestin, 
the autographs of all their friends. e hands o 
children much good will be done, , 4 earnestness | 
and persistency which boys and Sf are sure to put 
into such work. 
The album can be carried in a gentleman’s pocket, 
and thus be always ready for signers to the pledge. 


The price of the regular edition is $1.00. 
Sale o 4 : | of labor. It will be wise for — to give it a wide 
The Boys’ and Girls’ edition is -50. | circulation among their people, to promote rsonal 
~ 4, and to kindle zeal for labor.’ 
Agents are wanted to sell these albums everywhere. | 


% cw . wonderfal — life worm Ty ~y It will be 
Temperance Women can Sell 


translated in other languages, t! the church and 
world may know ay one A A may do for 





lety 
fen | tising 
t is 


FROM ADVERTISERS. 


From Daniel F. Beatty, Piano and Organ Manufacturer, 
Wash ington, N.J. 


I consider The Sunday School Times one of the very 
oest advertising mediums. 
From Wemple & Kronheim, Lithographers, New York. 
We desire to assure you that we feel the effects of the 
advertisement in your paper, with the delivery of each 
From H F Revell, Publisher, Chicago, TU 


Have had about two hundred orders for sample 
copies from one insertion of our small advertisement 
The Sunday School Times 


From Bverybody's Publishing Co., Chicago, "U., June %8, 
1878. 





The circulation of our Eve 
2reased 20,000 copies in the last six months, and we 
attribute it in a measure to advertising in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the best adver- 
medium in this country. 


From Charles F. a Cee oe Folding Book 

Cuse, Hazleton, Pa. 

Allow me to commend The u nday chool Times as 
a very valuable advertising medium. The returns my 
advertisement of the Folding Book Case brought me, 
far exceeded any paper I ever tried. I cannot under- 
stand this, but I know it is so. 


From the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, Bowlby, 

& Co., Washington, N. J. 

It is simple pupee to you to ~ hy, eine 
advertisement of one inc LN has paid us a win fo! 
and when we have used large space on special occa 
sions we have always experienced immediate and 
profitable returns. 


From Croft, Wilbur, & Oo., Manufacturers @ Confec 
tionery, I 


"s r has in- 








—Janua: VY 7, 
| After extensive newspaper advertising, we can truth- 
| pe say that no paper has brought us so returns 

e Sunday School Times. An advertisement in- 
gente in its columns brought us cash orders from the 
larger share of all the states in the Union. 


Christ.”— The Y. 
Thousands. “ T have read the memoir of ‘Uncle John.’ It is the | 
most thrilling bit ri Christian biograph of the time. 
If there is no agent in your town, send direct to the paw dy —— i, Se any one % aoe, M 
publisher. , Bent to any address s, postage paid, on receipt of one 
y y ollar. en ee whom liberal arrange- 
NOTICES OF THE,PRESS! mente Oil i be mad 
“ The pl ede ay movement ought to ec0 EB ° SHUTE, 54 Bromfield St., Boston. 
popular. wa n_all ways against alcohol.”— 
Christian Advocate, New York. MICROSCOPES 


aan isa novel and most admirable device for an 
ih album, The person solicited for his name 
himself balanced between the irresistible de- | 


8 les, Eye Glasses, Opera Glasses, Thermome- 
peng EA Telescopes. erThe best goods at. the 
LOWEST PRICES. 


R. & J. BECK, Manufacturing Opticians, 


1016 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Send for illus- 
trated Catalogue of 150 pages, and mention this paper. 


Begin the New 


Year with we Prayer Meeting Manual. 


Containing a Theme with References, Tho' + one 
an appropriate Hymn for each week in the: 
dant Some 00 per dozen. 


&CO. hestnut St., Pantie 
= It you arein any 
BEES OR HONEY 
MONTHLY iY Gl-paniNan We BER COL POR win 
a d rice-list of the latest improvements in 


Hivzs, Howey EXTRACTORS, ARTIFICIAL COMB 
SECTION | Homme SOxms, all books and journals, and 


on Sinn ly send - = ome 2 & postal card. 
our re) 
plainly, to A. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 





will n 


f he does so.’ | 
“This little book is destined to do good service in 








Adwvocule, 


“These books will be fant very <onvenient and 
useful.”— Presbyterian Weekly 


“With these books you 
cellent service among 
Herald, 


“May be pete the means of much good.”"— The Sun- 
day Schooi Times. 


“The embodiment of a new and capital idea which 


ng Indes can accomplish ex- 
eir comp.<"ions.’’ — Zion’s 





canse.”’— Dvangelical Messenger. 
Send at once for a copy. 
HOWARD GANNETT, Publisher, 
52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


-| A GREAT OFFER FOR 
HOLIDAYS!!! 


PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY LOW prices 
for cash. Installments received. SPLENDID ORGANS $35, 
$45, $50, $60, $75, $85 & $100. 7 Octave ROSEWOOD PIANOS 
$130, $135. 7 1-3 do $140, $150 upwards, Hot used 6 Months. 
Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, Manu- 
facturer, & Dealer, 826 Broadway, N.Y. P. 0. Box. 3530. 











use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 


With Tc Improved and 


L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St, Philadelphia.’ 
For convenience and efficiency, for private or for 


paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a | 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 


Bot ei 2 en 10 cents, 
opticon Manual,éth F4., = ats. 
Splendid Outfits at Bottom Pri: * 


ON ONE LEAF. 





Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 





the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


An Opening Hymn. 
A Quarterly Review. 


A Responsive Review Exercise, 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 
school. Price, 75 cents per hundred copies. | 
| Sent by mail without cost of postage to the | 
purchaser. Address, | 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, 








SHUTE'S TIME SAVING | 


SS Liprary RECORD | 


A superintendent writes: My invertin and papa one as- 
sistant 





~The Latest Sunday Morning Sermons 


Rev. C. H. SPURGEON 
ev. DR. TALMAGE, 


Revised by them, with Portrait and Biography of som 
yh Sun ~~ Bch = 01 Lass 2 See and 
and @ l’rophetic Article, and a 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 
. 
$1.50 eonem. Sam es mee. Age 
also, ante had from all _ ws Benin ue ian, 
Address 


(BLACKBOARD: ea, 


NBLUISHED ONLY Fo, 


R 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY) 
| al PeARY BOOKS | 


the Be CGRARCED | 
| 1 te 





PRICE, $1.50, 
HOWARD GANNETT, 
52 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Address, 





PIANOS--ORGANS- 


CHEAPEST HioUsE IN AMERICA. iIst-class In- 
year ail new, for cash or installments; warranted 





ears, lilustrated cai alogues free. Agents wanted. 
T. LEEDS WATERS, Agt.,28 West Mth St., New York. 


~ SCROLL SAWYERS. 


This Three-shelf Bracket design, 
size 13x21 .and over 300 minaturedesigns 
forScrool Sawing will be sent, postpaid, 
BN On receipt of 10 cents, and the names 
SS ord addresses in full of the two most 
activescroll sawyers known to you,and 


<b SPRINGER’S 






FRAN 


the name ofthis paper. Price of pattern 
G N \ * slone, le. A 2 — stam — 
f 
FOR THE INTERNATIONAL catalogue of scroll-saw goods. | I offer 


e inducements to 


uw 
wr —_— bqute ibe 
H. PO 


rchasers made by no 
spaced Maconate ww * ae 
Y¥, Hartford, © 


Test Is Better than han Talk. 


6TFST poctrets of choice Seeds sent to every NEW 
NAME for 20 cents, stamps or currency. Send for 
Garden Manual and Price List for 1880—mailed 
Address, J. B. ROOT & CO., Rockford, I). 


. ° | = oulabeniad Sienes S Gagan, Weekinaion 0E Ned 


SUNDAY SCHOOLLESSONS. 
SCND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
“PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO. 
PROVIDENCE R! 
Me of ou id-mines, and 
OID eo ra 


Mirror,” Longmont, 











A beautiful ——— of ore ae 
Sree. 





binders have been mac> expressly for The 


ee eT Wilson. 763 Broadway, New York, —< 
Kx. ge Ster —February 15, 


is 


. ty leasure to me to inform you that adver- 
in Sun School Times has been the most 

ry of any [ have ever done without exception. 

Before I had seen ee issue ters sutintied ie 1 first ad 
me 


I am ¢ 
rigidly oa A Gt which are _ 
tonsa’: to ve by promises that cannot possibl 
made good, and I believe the Lay ay of your m hy 
4 the good-will of your patrons is largely due to this 





iv 


From Horace Lay Ad & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, Organs, 
etc., 40 Hast 14th Street, ord York.— February 16, 1877. 
We take pleasure in A - as an advertising 

medium we P consider The School Times one o! 


the best we use. 
From William , Printer and Publisher, 
pen re ugust 31, 1877. 


I have been mnuch gratified with the 


e success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The Sun School Times, 


and shall avail myself in the future of that paper as a 
medium —~ or to any other within the range of my 
experience 
From T. yma tery Proprietor of Pinckney’s 
3, 30 Union Square, 
ew 

T have been so ied with the returns from my 

advertisement in The Sunday School Times that I fee 


lied to report the fact to you. I think I Lm A 
~~ say I rye received more answers from m 


ae = this paper from any other I a 


pee W. Smith & Co., 140 La Salle St., Chicago, I.— 
January 16, 1877. 
More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 





From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor, during the Centennial 
of the Franklin Hotel, Phiiadelphia.—July 31, 


season, 
| 1876. 

I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of the 

| best mediums for ata many branches of busi- 

ness. I do say conscientiously that, I have heard from 

my advertisement in your paper oftener than from 

| any other paper in which I have advertised this season. 


From M. T. Richardson, Publisher of the ay 
Companion, 29 Fulton Street, Brookiyn, 
ary 19, 1877. 


It is very gratifying during these times A ane now 
and p do a@ paper that brings something like an ade- 
quate return for the money invested. I have been 
agreeably disappointed with the results of my adver- 
tisement in your columns. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


From the Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Oonn.—January 
29, 


We have received a large number of supitetione for 
the Papyrograph from persons who refer to you, in- 
cluding one to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
far, and feel well satisfied with the business the adver- 
tisement has brought us. 


From Brown's Flexible Weather Strip Oo., 17 Dey St. 
New York. 
Itis but “+ to your valuable paper, that we ac- 
knowledge Its superior merits as an advertising me 
dium. 
| Having thoroughly tested it, and watched carefully 
the resulis, we can honestly state that our advertise 
ment in The Sunday School Times brought us more 
cash orders than did our advertisement in any other 
tive ae ious papers. Some heavy mails consisted 
largel orders for goods in which it was stated that 
the verting ment was seen in The Sunday School 
Times. These orders were from 1 parts of the 


country. 


(\OMPLETE ¢ su ‘NDA Y-SCHOOL 
RECORD FUR THREE Y EARS. 

} “Just what our smaller tn BE hools want.” 
Adapted to schools of 30 and under. Sent b 
mail on receipt of rie, 
classes, $1.00; for 20 c ones 8, st. 10; for 20 classes, $1.25. 

RICE, Wooster, Onio. 


: Ral that will help you in 
Yhristian Working, tak 


CONDENSED 


“Tf you want a Gos! 
Christian Living and 


THE WATCHWORD 





PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Distinguished pastors and evangelists contribute to 
its columns, “ It isthe beat paper that we have” is told 

us again and again. SAMPLE COPY SENT 


FREE To PASTORS 





SUPERINTENDENTS. 


: ————s 
AGENTS ARE WANTED to circulate it, and a 











liberal commission will be paid. No. lof Vol. $is now 
ready. Send for list of premiums for new subscribers. 
One torin a New land village has already sent 


S rr. Hundred new subscribers to commence with 
ol. 
Please communicate with the undersigned with ref- 


erence to terms. 
| - eere Publisher, 
Bromfleld street” Boston, Mase 
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‘PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 








From 1 to 4 anwwaeceesceseenecccccencesee $200 Gach. 
“ to 8 coptes to one address, ......-....« 1.50 “ 





HOW TO INTRODUCE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES T0 FRIENDS: 


FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 


Joux D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 








to your offer to new subscribers, 








af 
i 
” 


' 
| 
jon, 
Subscriptions will will 
year at y | 
While the } Bapers fo aon ae aclub must be sent in a pack- 
age to one ad the publisher desires to have for 
smerense the peanes ot all thesubscribers. He there- 
fore requires that each club ee be accom- 
panied with a listof the names and addresses of the 
persons who are 4 use the paper. 
Additions ma: made at any 
ame rate at which the club, as fs frat 
to subscribe anew. 


thorized 
aC scriptions to PX ng at the same ‘ane with the club as 


rata for for the! time of their subscriptions. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction & paper 
changed should be careful to name not oaty. the post- 
office to which they wish it om, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 
ny person wilting to renew either a Gaete or oo = 
subscription, in connection with which his n 
not before been known to the publisher will tenn 
ce the name of the person = whom the paper or | 
rs have heretofore n se) 
bacribers wishing to ehcaese The Times to their 
pone can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER. 50 cents year, 
This paper is designed to su superinten — with 
helps, in J ane of their h teach- 
ers and rs have not access, It is published 
——, and will I on receipt of ita — only 
mes who are Pastors or Superin- 
pe a nia (ineied uty the latter class nenistant superin- 
tendents, and faing in ss meeti yy 
pie a and who, when ordering it, wae that thoy 
aue 








In ding your 1 to The yma oregon 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
for The Sunday School Times, as given on the yellow 
address label on The Times. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. LEAF. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in the year, 
100 copies, one mon $ .60 
100 one year 7.2 
Leas than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for leas than one month. nth, 

THE SCHOLARS? QUARTERLY. | Soutainn the Les- 
sons for three months, with colored map, beautiful 

ictures, appropriate m . rg no 

00 copies one year (four QUAFLETS)...-ee-ecceeeeee $20.00 
Single ovr. one year (four quarters) .......<.... .20 
100 copies, three inonths (one quarter)......---.-. 5.00 
Sin Poon jes (one quarter), each........-........ 05 

ples, or over to one address for one school, 

$18.00 per hundred, 

400 copies, or over, to one address, for one school, 
“en per hundred. 
—— are taken for three or six monthsat the 


yearly 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
essrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster 
ondon, don, E. G., will 8 send The American oe 
Britain for ten Snititeg? pT r will = 
sold by all the paocee | Eowedeniers, sich spe 
a6 will also The ‘s’ Quarterly, price fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

The uniform rate fo Aaa e asremenenn, is 15 
cents per agate line (14 lines to inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more. It is believed that 
this uniform low rate, which makes THk SUNDAY 
ScHOOL TIMES the cheapest advertising medium, by 
far, among the religious weekli “will meet with ‘the 
eneral y. proves fo’ Beating 








nsertion, and for Special nl Nptioes (solid agate) 30 cents 

per line for each insertion. 
Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be add 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chesthut 8t., Philadelphia, 
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rILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
The Winter Term Will begin 5 Jan. 8, 1880, Entrance 
examinations Jan, 7. 
seat and Scientific schoo. fuition, 3 Ad a@ year. 
Board, #8 aweek. Free tuition to needy and deserving 
students. For cataiogue containing Mil peermaton, 
address J, W. FAIRBANKS, Ph. D., Principal. 
OME SEMINARY for Tom Ladies. 
fhorongh, yan. =.) oarders. 15th year. 
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* eee = annual session ns Feb. Ist, 
xv. T. R. EWIN » Principal. — 
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advantages for a h educa! Refers b 
permission 2 Cley 5 ‘Tram uly elton of = Sus. 
ay School mes, me i Pine 
Street, Philadelphia. | For 5 Cronies, 

MRS, J |, A. BOG. BOGARDUS, tpal. 
ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. “AND 
Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Chartered. Grants diplomas and di Nineteen 


eachers and lecturers. Specialists in all the de 
ments. Conversational culture a prominent 
Nextterm opens Dec. 1. Afternoon clement Semin 
Send for catalogue. J. W. Shi 
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OBERLIN COLURGE, 


and Preparato 
me ats, Elective tudes Admits both ogy Ae oon 
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and cheap, Tuition, incidentals, and library fees only | 
G27 a year. Over 1 060 students, Spring term, March | 
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J. B. 'T, Marsh, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN COREY TRY OF MUSIC.—Under | 
the College management. | 
penses low. Class San or private lessons, as | 
preferred. Asa home for students, Oberlin is unsur- | 
passed for healthfulness and religious and intellectual 
advantages. Address Professor I *. B, Rice. | 
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cerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the | 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- | 
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ACENTS WANTED AT ONCE 


FOR THE ONLY RICHLY ILLUSTRATED, AUTHENTIC, AND LOW-PRICED WORK 
FULLY DESCRIBING THE GREAT TOUR OF 


Gen. Grant around the World / 


BY HON. J. T. HEADLEY, 


The prince of descriptive authors. Lose no time, as the demand is simply immense, and territory nop rapidly 
taken. It will outfse non other book. In weighing the question of engaging in the sale of a book, the most 
8 


important consideration 
on ITS SELLING QUALITIES, | 


and, secondly, the terms that are granted Agents, because the profit to be made selling a book depends largely 
upon the general destre for such a work, Here is a notable illustration of this: From Maine to California there 
is the most intense desire to procure an authentic illustrated work descriptive of the remarkable career of tis 
man, who has risen from the humblest walks of life, led the mighty armies of the Union to victory, filted for | 
eight years the bighest office in the gift of the Americ an poopie and who has for the t two years been the 
honored guest of AINGS, PRINCES, EMPERORS, and ‘ESMEN throughout the world. ‘Again, there it 
a widespread and increasing interest in other nations, and a desire to know more of their forms ot government, 
religious views, strange customs, etc., which renders this book peculiarly attractive to the people at this time, 
an hence remarkably salable, ‘Thirdly, the book itself is so elegantly gutten up and so —— illustrated 
being printed on a beautifully toned’ and super-calendered paper) as to be @ strong attraction of itself. 














ourthly, in = of authorship Mr. Headley is so widely known, so universally popular, as to render it an ex- 
tremely easy book to sll, You cannot fail to see, therefore, the incomparable advantages which it offers now for 
QUIC hk SALES AND LARGE PROFITS, Bw Choice territory is being rapidly taken up. Over 2300 agents 


already appointed, 5000 more are needed lo Canvass the United States. 
act at once. For full particulars, address 


HUBBARD BROTHERS, 733 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAUTION ! Beware of a catch-penny work being circulated, made with the scissors out of newspaper letters, 
wretchedly printed and Wustrated. The ONLY CHEAP work possessing the merit of FTRST- 
Aes pitts ath we TRUE test of VALUE, is by the HON. J. T. HEADLEY, and is MADE UPON 


THROUGH 
U hi f Hon. J. T. Headley thor of this k, 5,000 
THINK OF THis | person pensar y apne 2,500 have been anpolnted "Book is por issued, | 


and 10; eee are already ordered, @ greatest rush known for years, People want J. T. Headley’ s boo - eae 


| ALESTINE 


New Testament Map, 


AND MAP OF CITY OF JERUSALEM. 


Handsomely Lithographed and Colored, 36x48 
inches, carefully oes d according to Wilson, 
Kiepert, Menke, and the latest surveys of the English 
and American Palestine Exploring Expeditions. 

Large, bold type, table “a distances, length ot rivers, 
height of mountains, e* 1 places mentioned in 
the New Testament hewn where doubt exists as to 
location, so designated; a system of concentric cir- 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
oa 8, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 
NTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
WVANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


J. & R.z LAMB, BANNERS. 
Silk and Gold Banners, $5 00 Each. 
Larger Banners, - - $10, $25, $50 


Silk and Gold §. §. Banners, $5.00 each 


Send for Circular, 59 Carmine St.N Y 
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cles, by which any place can readily be found. The 
ERS, TROY, N. Y. bestmap issued for the money. 

Senihanere t a yo quality of "BELIS. |Special On fine white muslin, countries colored, on'y....$1 50 
attention given to CHURCH BELIS, Aa” ogues | On white paper, countr'es colored, mounted on 
sent free to parties 1 needing bells. rollers and varnished, only...... PLS FL 
MENEELY | & COMPANY, A. H. Eilers Publishing Oo, 

BELL FOUNDERS, WEST TROY, 2938 Thomas St., St. Louls, Mo. 
years established. CHURCH BELLS AX 
AcADEMY, Facrory BELLS, etc. In fact, several 





Improved PATENT 
MOUNTINGS. _ Catalogues free. No agencies. 


IT WILL PAY YOU WELL. 


CAXTONETTE PRESS, $8.00. 
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in an Niustrated 16-page 
thiy, HOURS. AT HOME, estdes ake sketch 
try, W> short articles innumerable. 
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Also articles on 
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COEDaTM TSENG, | Fleer ny, os; soup Meee ata kta 
fe siz f the handsom.- 
Inking, from #25 will do the charnting Chrome Head, lifesize, 3 


to $56 
Press. we ee fb from 
50. Stamp for catalogue. 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
15 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
___Established 1847. 


<i Breech: Loaders, LIFE INSURANCE CO., of Philadelphia. 
es, & Revolvers. ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,723.46. 
OUR $5 SHOT- GUN THE PENN isapurely Mutual Company. AU of its 
surplus premntanes nem returned ey ~ oor oy 
t c ear, thus furnishing insurance a e lowest possible 
yk ye Totes. All pol liclea” non-forfeitable for their value. 


Illustrated Catalogue. yy policies tauned ot life rates. _ 4 AGENTS 
_P, POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI,O, | WANTED. Apply to H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-Presi- 
= ae dent, 921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“NEW . AND BEAUTIFUL 
ARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 


est woman of history.’ 7 ony 2 and one of 

beautiful 6x8 ee Laan Chromos, tpaid 
on sending in yo a a oy jo risre to" any 
room, - e a SSCS 

Ore J PATTEN & CO., 47  CO., 47 Parclay Street, N. Y. 


























REW. 
pe ra a es my hd ee | + THE PENNSYLVANIA 
an s—COM) ng Mo . 
—Scripture Text Sentiment Cards—Bible Verse 1re Insurance Orcs 
Cards—Good Desire Cards—and TN Cards. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
TEACHERS . list Sous t AL CARDS INCORPORATED 1825. 

SENT F any address, J. BUFFORD’S CAPrrat, 000.00. ASSETS, $1,835,238.04. | 
SONS, Publishers of — | in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 JOHN { DEVEREUX, Ppreeliont” 


Franklin Street, Boston, M. 


‘| Case ’e Bible Atlas 5 


16 Pull Page QuartoMapse, beautifully printed in colors, 
with Explanatory Notes and Index. Accurate, and up 
to the times. Invaluable to Sunday-school Teachers 
and Scholars, prey family nee it. Mailed on 
receipt of price; in boards, $1; in cloth, $1.50, Agents 
wanted, thousand in press. Address O. D. CAS. 

& & CO., Publishers, Hartford, I eG 


DULPIT PAINTINGS. 


Du pocates of 100 sets used by Rev. E. M. po 
in il fastrated sermons, in twenty years’ reviv: 
efforts in 700 Churches. 

Send him three 3-cent stamps for book of plan, 
subjects, revivals, names of 200 pastors or super- 

intendents using them. 1020 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


! Pathos! Humor! Fun\ 


WM. G. CROWELL a | 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass't 
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NOW READY. 


NOT? pcarerr & CO: 


708 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, ~ 
This number is uniform with the Series, and contains an- 
other HUNDRED splendid Declamations and Readings. 
ae te 80 cts., mailed free. Sold by Booksellers, 


MA GIC URNTERNS | | 

whe Teor ws speaks picees. Span gata Geb, the ales i E REOPT! CONS 

Wholo Set. Club rates, and F List of Coateate iiAY=S { At SHBITION 
S T. MILLIGAN. | 
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TSE the Order cf Service, . found in The Scholars’ 
) Quarterly. Issved in ieaflet form at 75 centa per 
hundred, No extra a charge for posiaga 





the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according | 


WORTH REPEATING. 


THE STONY HEART. 


(By Christina G. Rossetti.] 


Am I a stone, and not a sheep, 
That I can stand, O Christ, beneath thy cross, 
To number, drop by drop, thy blood’s slow loss, 
And yet not weep? 





Not so those women loved, 
Who with exceeding grief lamented thee ; 
Not so fallen Peter, weeping bitterly ; 
Not so the thief was moved; 





Not so the sun and moon, 
| Which hid their faces in a starless sky, 
A horror of great darkness at broad noon,— 
, only I! ‘ 


Yet give not o’er, 
| But seek thy sheep, true shepherd of the flock ; 
Greater than Moses, turn and look once more, 
And smite a rock ! 


SONS OF GOD. 
[From a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs.] 


What is implied in our becoming sons 
of God? Forgiveness for past transgres- 
sions. When a man has broken God’s 
law, atonement must be made that shall 
'swing even the balance of divine justice 
before he shall become a son of the Al- 
mighty, and that transcendent work is 





| wrought by Christ in incarnation, and pa- 


| tience, and work, and death. Regenera- 
tion is implied, as well—a change of this 
selfish, secular, sensual spirit, a change by 
transformation into the likeness of God's 
own holiness, so that we shall enter into 
| intimate and continual sympathy with his 
mind, share his spirit, and the life of our 
life shall be the life of God’s life. Think 
of the supreme dignity of the person who 
did this. Only a king can adopt into 
a family of kings. .Any created being 
would be crushed infallibly and inauiteliy 
before that transcendent office. 

Who is this Sonof God, then? What is 
this, apparently, peasant of Nazareth, who 

es upon himself, or to whom is commit- 

ted, this stupendous trust? Who is this 
man, trained in the carpentershop, dying at 
the age of thirty-three, in the eyes of the 
world a mere harmless fanatic ora crazy en- 
thusiast, who, according to his apostles, had 
power to give power to sons of men to 
make them sons of the Almighty? Ido 
_ marvel, oo Min of be that 
John opens his gospel, ‘‘ In the nin 
was the Word, roxy the Word was een Gat 
and the Word was God; and the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us, and we 
beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten Son of God.” I don’t want a 
single miracle. Blot out the record, Let 
us not know that he walked on the waters. 
or raised the dead, or fed the hungry. I 
do not need a single miracle to show me 
the Deity, the Son of God, when I accept 
with faith this one declaration of this 
apostle. Ido not need a single prophecy 
pointing forward to his coming and illus- 
trated and accomplished in his incarna- 
tion. I stand in front of God, who is 
above all, and I see this man, to whom it 
was committed of God to put the children 
of men, in all their weakness and guilt, 
into the family of his sons and daughters, 
and I see it is God in human form who is 
here walking on the earth; and do not 
wonder that nature left its most fixed 
forms and laws before his word, that the 
globe trembled in the strange undulations 
of its unspoken agony when he was cruci- 
fied. I know that angels must worshi 
him as above them all. I know the eart 
is glorious by reason of his having been 
| upon it, and I know that it shall be the 
joy and. triumph of his church forever to 
| see him in the heavens, where every thorn 
| has given place toa diadem, and the hands 
that were nailed to the cross fur us swing 
now the scepter of universal domination. 

The thought at this point is what a royal 
dignity there is in the human soul that it 
is possible for us to become through Christ 
the sons of God. Barbarism and civiliza- 
tion touch each other at many points, and 
show resemblances which we should not 
have anticipated; but at no other point, 
perhaps, is this so strongly illustrated as 
in the estimate which they put upoa the 
human soul. Barbarism cares nothing for 
it because it scarcely recognizes the spir- 
itual, but the physical and the external ; 
and Civilization comes to lose its attention 
to the spiritual in its exaggerated and fan- 
| tastic estimate of the things which are ex- 
terior,—the means, instruments, and con- 
ditions of happiness and of life and power 
in the world. And eo barbarism cares 
nothing whatever for the human soul; and 
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the highest civilization almost meets it on 
the same level, and says that a man is 
worth $1,000, 000, of another he is worth 
$100,000, of another he is worth $20,000, 
of another he is worth nothing. Civiliza- 
tion takes human beings almost as the early 
barbaric tyrannies did, and builds their 
lives, costly and immortal, into its public 
works, drowns them in the canals which it 
cuts, inters them in the tunnels which it 
runs through the hills, buries them in the 
mines which it opens and explores, and 
thinks nothing of it. And science comes 
in, the creature of civilization, voicing the 
half-articulated sentiment of civilization, 
and says that we are a compound of the 
lower order of creation, and that primitive 
protoplasm held the ape, the monkey, and 
the eagle, as well as man, with his intel- 
lectual and immortal spirit, in its earliest 
potency and promise. Now, against all 
this we set the single examples of human 
genius and of heroic courage and quality 
which meet in them. We ask science or 
civilization to explain the poem, the great 
philosophy, the powerful, lucid "discourse, 
the enterprise, the magnificent tranquillity 
of courage, if man’s nature is nothing 
higher than civilization counts it or that 
science would lead us to believe it, and 
there is no answer. When the monkey 
has built a cathedral, when the inanimate 
flower or shrub has sung a poem, then I 
can believe that man, with this active and 
aspiring spirit, has in him nothing grander 
than what I see around me in nature. 

But, after all, the answer to this comes 
most emphatically and overwhelmingly 
from these words of the apostle, picturing 
before us this sublime office of Christ. 

‘To them he gave power to become the 
sons of God.” Ah! what royal dignity 
then belongs tothe human soul which may 
thus enter into heirship in God’s universe, 
participation in God’s life! 





THE HUMAN NATURE OF OUR 
LORD. 


[From The National Baptist.] 


It is often said that half-truths are the 
most harmful of lies. There are those 
who deny the divine nature of our Lord, 
who reckon him only a man like ourselves. 
Of the unspeakable wrong done to him 
and to our own souls by this denial, we 
will not pause to speak. 

There are others who err, perhaps, as 
widely, we will not say as fatally, by deny- 
ing the hwnan nature of our Lord. To 
them he was God, and only God. He had 
nothing of humanity save the visible form. 
He had no human appetite, or longing, or 
limitation. We read in the Arabian 
Nights how the sultan, of an evening, 
used to disguise himself in shabby clothes, 
and with his vizier go about the city to see 
how things were getting on. But in all 
this there was no naiinnen, no ae 
no loss; he did not “empty. himself,” 
translate literal ly Paul’s strong term, — 
bly rendered by “made himself of no rep- 
utation. He did not become one of the 
people, a citizen, a subject, by putting off 
the royal garb or by covering it with a 
plain mantle. Such’a disguise, according 
to some, was the Incarnation, a disguise 
only, 

But we apprehend that this is far from 
the view of the New Testament. The 
Word, Who was God, was made flesh, liter- 
ally becume Jiesh, did not merely put on 
flesh, assume human nature as a dress. 
He was the man Christ Jesus. He was a 
babe, the son of Mary, nurtured like all 
other babes; he was a boy, a lad, a youth, 
& man, a son, a brother, an apprentice, a 
journey man, & carpenter, a Jew, a citizen. 
His body was constituted exactly like ours, 
save that it had none of the traces of per- 
sonal or hereditary excess or disease. He 
had a mind like ours; he learned, he re- 
membered, he reasoned, he loved, he de- 
lighted in nature, in the presence of his 
friends ; he was pained at loneliness, at 
ingratitu de, at treachery, at wickedness, 
He was repelled from the bad and attracted 
toward the good. He suffered from the 
sight and contact of evil; he rejoiced in all 
; was lovely. He derived happiness 
and strepgth from communion with the | 
pious, from social prayer, from secret 
prayer, from meditation on the Lord’s 
We rd, from the active practice of piety. 

o him hunger and thirst and weariness 
were the same as to us, and were attended 
by desire for food, for drink, for rest. 
Each of the senses and of the spiritual | 
traits was an avenue through which temp- | ~ 
tation might make its way. He was onan 
to the temptation to ambition, to pride, to 
anger, In fact, he was in all points tempted | 
ui > as we are, yet without ein. 
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S$LOOO RHW ARD 


For any Washing Machine that will Wash Cleaner, Quicker, with Less Labor and Wear and Tear of Clothes than the 
ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER AND BLEACHER, 


Tae Onty Perrecr Se.tr-OpeERATING WASHER IN THE WORLD. 


No rubbing 


required. No more yellow clothes nor hard work on washing-day. 


No more rubbing clothes full of holes. No more lame backs 


for farmers’ wives washing harvest shirts. Seeing is believing, and if you will try it once you will never again wash without it, nor use any 


other washing machine. 


IT IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD, and will wash anything from a lace curtain to a horse-blanket, and cannot get out of order. 
Good Agents Wanted, both Male and Female, to whom Liberal Inducements are Offered. 


AGENTS CAN MAKE FROM $10 TO $100 PER WEEK. 
INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE. 


A SPLENDID WASHING MACHINE, 
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that it requires less soap than femerty, so that the 
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machine. 
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on another of this issue, and rend for a washer at 
once.—S eld, O., Farm and Fireside, Oct. 1. 
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By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Leads all lparoveepts in the art of 
usic Teaching, 
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Price, $3.00, by mail, prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Or, 805 Broapway, NEw YorK. 


176 


Pages of the choicest 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, and a fine 
selection of 
Metre Tunes 
for Church 
Choirs. 




















the best MUSIC 


BOOK ever published. Get the 
Contains 176 pages of the best. 
choicest music, including 

an elementary department 


on “Theory of Music” by J. H: 
Kurzenknahe, besides contribu- 
tions from over 60of the best Hymn 
and Music writersinthe land. Sin- 
gle copy 35c.—€3.60 per dozen—$30. per 
10. CRIDER & BROTHER, 
Publishers, YORK, PA. 


Which j is Best? 


DR. J. H. VINCENT writes, April 16, 1879, 
in answer to the question of a friend: 
“The BEST Bible is 
the Teacher’s Bible, pub- 
lished by the American 
Tract Society. They know 
in New York the copy and 
style which Ihave. I PRE- 
FER IT TO EVERY OTHER.” 


The special style to which he refers is 
No. 192. Price $10. 


KID LINED BIBLES 85 to $15. 
Send for Circular and Sample Pages. 


Am. Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 23 Franklin St. 
Boston; {512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
75 State St., Rochester; 50 Madison St, 
~hicago ; 757 Market St., San Francisca 


Good Words, 
My Paper, Good Cheer, 
Old and Young. 


Published by the Christian at Work Publishing Co. 








Prices Reduced 


AND 


QUALITY IMPROVED. 


Be sure to examine these Sunday- 
school Papers before ordering elsewhere. 


Samples free on application to 





SENT FREEmusicit erat 
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J ASTORS, CHORISTERS, ORGAN- 
IsTs and Co. will be specially interested in the 

department of Church and -schoot usic, 
Terms, $1.50 a year, which includes 


$10.00 WORTH OF MUSIC 
of the highest character. Address Taz Musicat HEr- 


ALD Co., Music Hall, Boston. Send stamp for postage. - 








SORRENTO Oe 


| ad fall tine of Spe Weete ~ fo 9 
list. SEORGE ME Wad Way & OO., Hartford, Conn, 





E. W. HAWLEY, Sec’y, 
P. QO. Box 3918, New York. 
BIBLICAL THINGS NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN. 


A collection of facts, notes, and intormation con- 
cerning much that is rare. quaint, curious, obscure, 
and littie known in relation to Biblical subjects. A 
com dious book of reference on matters of history 
and ethics connected with the Holy Scriptures, afford- 
ing a well-arranged inass of valuable information in 
regard to topics and incidents recorded in the Bible 
which are not generally understood for want of a 
knowledge CY the circumstances surrounding and 
bearing upon them. It is an indispensable bv.ok for 
Bible Stuc ents and Bible-class teachers. l2mo, 380 
pages, extra ey $1.50. Sent to any address : 
receipt of price, "Agents wanted to canvare for this 
book. DIC K & FITAGERALD, 
No. 18 Aww 82., New YorE. 








Everywhere known and prized for 
and fidelity in manufacture, 
asteful and excellent improvements. 
Elegant variety of designs, 
¥ ielding unrivaled tones. 


IUustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 








The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ACENTS WANTED-—$75 to 8150 Per wionth, 


file complete. 
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For the Pictorial cay See. 
13 Pages. 475 Ilusteationsand Maye. 


° mos 
ww EDoom. tary on the entire Reriptnres Gn n 
vol. "ever published. Price, 


Beavigy, Gagerrsor 4 Co., 66 N. éth St., Phil'a., Pp 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 


[January 10, 1880. 
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INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford., Conn., January 1, 1880. 
ASSETS. 
Real estate. ° 


Cyan ott 87 
Cash on hand and in bank, - 01 
Loans on bond and mo rigage, real estate, 2,18 a2 91 
Interest on loans, accrued but not due, . 61,015 37 
soars on collateral security, . 

Deferred Life premiums, 
Premiums dueand unreported on Life, policies, 
United States government bonds, . . 
State, county. and municipal aren 
Rallroad stocks and bonds, . 
Bank stocks, 
yy any © ity Gas Light Co. stock, 
Express Co. stock, 


Total Assets, 


exStiics.25% 
$| S8SeeEse8 
8! Ssssssskeses 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, four per cent., Life Srartmens. 

Reserve for re-insurance, Accident dep’ 

Claims unadjusted and not due, = 
other liabiiities, ° . . 


Total abilities, 
Surplus as regards policy-holders, 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1870. 
Lire DepaRTMENT. 
Number of Life Policies written in 1879, . ‘ i 711 
Whole number of Life pay ad, sin force, . 352 
Amount Life Insurance in ° . isa 1200 
Total clai.as paid in Life Department, $1,295,5 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


ty Met 


The reduced sla of The Sunday Schoot Times puts that paper within the 
reach of every Sunday-school in the land. It is now the cheapest weekly paper of its size 
and character in the United States. It gives 832 large pages (11x16 inches) of reading mai\er 
@ year, or over eight pages for a cent at its lowest club rate: It costs less than two cent « 
week for each member of a club of twenty or more persons. Schools that have been taking 
other publications because the club rates of The Sunday School Times were higher than they 
could afford, will not be slow to appreciate these new prices. The lowest rate heretofore for 
a club of less than thirty copies has been $1.90 for each paper. Now the price for twenty 
copies, or over, is $1.00 foreach paper. The reduction is a bold one, and even the present 
large circulation does not warrant it, but the change is desirable for the due extension of its 
field, and the necessary increased circulation is sure to come. Lower prices do not mean a 


poorer paper, or less of it—on the contrary, it is purposed to make the paper better than ever 
before in all of its departments, 


Here are the New Rates.—From 1 to 4 copies, $2.00 each. From 5 to 9 copios, 
in a package to one address, $1.50 each. From 10 to 19 copies, in a package to one address, $1.25 
each, Twenty copies or more in a package to one address, $1.00 each. No charge for post- 
age. Subscriptions will be taken for any portioneof a year at yearly rates. While the papers 
for a club must be sent in a package to one address, the publisher requires that each club 
subscription be accompanied with the names and addresses of the persons who are to use the 

aper. 
. Superintendents can try the paper in their schools for a portion of a year at the yearly 
rate. Twenty teachers can be supplied for three months for five dollars. 

Any person who has never been a subscriber to The Sunday School Times can receive it 
on trial every week for three months for twenty-five cents. 





The Scholars’ Quarterly, started in 1876 as a 82 page book, has now become 
a 46 page book, containing, besides the lesson matter, a colored map, beautiful illustrative 
pictures, and appropriate music. All denominations throughout the United States and Canada 
use it, and a special edition is published each quarter in London, for use in Great Britain. 


1847. 1880. 
PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


OE PHILADELPHIA. 
921 CHEST! YUT STREET. 


| Surplus, - a ig $1,500,000. 
| Assets, - - - = $7;000,000. 
| PURELY MUTUAL. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, 
ECONOMY, 
SECURITY, 
LIBERALITY. 


aR Policies non-forfeitable for their value. Dividends 
annually, commencing with second annual payment, 
Endowment Policies issued at life rates, 





PRESIDENT. 








HE “PENN” has $125 of cash assets to each 
$100 of liability, enabling it to make large returns 
of surplus each year, and furnish insurance at the 
| lowest possible rates. 
} 6 ane PENN” was the only Company which in- 
creased its dividends during the present year. 


} Grurcz Organization, has paid for Death Losses and 

Endowments, $4,332,515. Its Interest Receipts 

have been in excess of its total Death Claims. Has 

| paid in Dividends, etc., $5,350,000, making an average 
equalled by no other Company. 


T= “PENN” is conducted by its members, and 
\ solely in their interests, being Purely Mutual. 


AGENTS WANTED, apply to 
_H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice- President. 


Number of Accident Policies written in 1879, . 54.540 
Cash Premiums received for came, . 033. 
Gain in Policies over 1878, e - 11.422 
Gain in Premiums over 1878, $216,451.39 
Whole number Accident Polictea written, . 872,52 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1878, .  . 7,515 
amount Accident Claims ~s in 1879, - 93s, 673.30 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, =. '41,594 
Whole amount Accident Clair Glsime paid. . §3,437 437,630.24 


Total Losses paid, both Departments, + $4,833,148.16 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
G. F. DAVIS, Vice-President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
Epwakp V. Preston, Sup’t of Agencies. 
G. P, Davis, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


Svesieesime| MAILED FREE TO ANY More Faas 


WM. W. ALLEN, Agent and Attorney. 
_ ADDRESS 


A. H. MOORE, Agent, 
142 So. FourtTH Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2 2 _ WaBEROOMS, 27 svoerey STREET. BOSTON. 
‘AKE YOUR OWN RUGS.—New Patte Ladies 
3 are making beautiful TURKISH RUGS, on our 
: Burlap Pattern, out of old ragsor yarn. Any one can 
) : do it ata trifling expense. Great inducements . — 


INCORPORATED 8 mo. 22, 1865. | 
permanent business to nts everywhere. Send for 
> PHILADELPHIA : 


PROV DENT circular of Patterns and Prices, with stamp 
E. 8. FROST & CO., 22 ae Row, Boston,. Mass 
] 
| r rus om an DEPARTMENTS. 
J Silks, Satins, and Velvets, 
Dress Goods, 


HENRY F. MILLER 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


GRAND, PaRLOR GRAND, UPRIGHT, SQUARE AND 
E-xceedingly low death-rate. Simple, 


PATENT PEDAL UPRIGHT 
intelligible, untechnical form of policy. 


PIANOS. 
Liberality and accommodation to its | 


Mourning Goods, : Used by all the Ecat: artists. Universally recom- 
Ladies’ ‘ed Children’s Suits. mended by the Musical Protession, 

members. Conservative management. 

Strict business methods. 


Shawls acd Cloaks. 
Ladies’ Furnishing 
Hosiery and 
Gentlemen of address and intelli- 
gence wanted to act as a Apply 
to the Com>any. 


For 1880 it will be greatly improved, and its price reduced. ~ BSTABLISHED Ly. 

The Reduced Price will enabie any school to use it. It will be sent by mail at 
the following rates: Single copy one year (four numbers), 20 cents ; 100 copies, one year, 
20 dollars ; single copies (one quarter), & eents each ; 200 copies or over to one 
address, for one school, 78 dollars per hundred, year; 400 copies or over to one 
address, for one school, 26 dollars per hundred, a year. No charge for postage, Sub- 
scriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate. Send for specimen. Send 
also for a specimen of the Weekly Lesson Leaf if something cheov and good is wanted. 

These publications are issued from the office of The Sunday School Times. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Keep this for reference. 
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Sur CoMPLETx IN TERRY 
Ser CoMPLETE IN Proeu goo 


Church and Lodge Furniture 


A SPECIALITY. 
No charge for packing. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
SHAW & APPLIN, 
Braman Shaw 
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White Goods and Laces, 


Notions, Zephyrs, 
Fringes and Enbroideries, 
Ribbons, Ties, etc. 
Cloths and Cloakings, 
Furs and Millinery. 
nderwear, Corsets, etc. 
L adies’ Sant Children’ 's vil samae 


A ais Muslins. " 
Men’s and Bo i 
‘ibe Gents’ Fu i 
z Stationery and S 
\ Toys Games, 
‘ China and Queensware, 


Rugs, Mattings, ctc. 
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\PRONOUNCED THE BEST PIANO OF THE Day. 
THE PALACE ORGAN 
e especially invite the attention of satin amd 
omene to a test of this O: egards its opt 
fitness for ae Yis choice selection of sto; 


ible for the player to express all 
;_ can produced on a large Pipe 


a 3 e. 
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venient and unique form ns, | 
Golden Texts, ana Memory Verses se- ree é ee eee WU: J. HEPPE’S 


lected by the Lesson Committee of the IANO AND ORGAN DEPOT, 


Internaiional Sunday-school conven- Cor. Sixtl and Thompeon Streets, Phil Jelp! 


tion, and has received the endorsement oe ee 


and hearty commendation of leadin 
THE SUPLEE 


superintendents and Lied -schoo 
PATENT 


“BOOK 
Pear ae OPEN-BYE, EASY THREADING 
IN EDIE. 


and long- felt want. Every member ret 
a@ Sunday-school needs a list of the cur- 
rent lessons. The Book-Mark Lesson 
List, put into the Bible, is always at 
hand when wanted. It'is invaluable day-schoot 
FOR ALL SEWING MACHINES. 
LIST 622 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
following parties: John F wirhanks, 46 Agents Wanted with capital from $5 to $500, 
Madison St., C wien o, Tll.; D. R. five. 


for the reviews. Itwill help to bring that body. 

20 No. Pearl St.. Albany, N. Y.; Dr, 1! Y } iy TANT] 

Lijec scares es Fpee! Freel! Free! OHURCH LAMPS 
\ City ; i Howard Gannett, 3 a2 firomieia St., 

















Why and How Should Temperance 
be Taught in the Sunday-school. 


address delivered by Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, D.D., 
of Norwich, Conn., before the Massaci s Sune 
Convention, and published by rejuesict 


Church Sets Complete. 
$35 to $500. 


Delivered free anywhere within the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. 50 Styles in Stock. 


sented rent | 
Paine’s 8 Furniture Manufactory, 


48 Canal and Mi “arenp Srs., Boston, Mass. 





tendent can be supplied wih | | 
lication to the Secret: 
MFIELD ST., BOs’ ‘ON. 





Bibles to school. Itis useful asa rew Any pastor or superin’ 
Tt is just the thing to hand to a stranger a copy gratuitous) ons a 
in the congregation. L BEN. SH 
ing styles and prices. Address either # 
A and altar and ation 0 of 
CR CAT ! 
mafield 8 A. J. WEIDENER. 
Ph e * 
Pa: Rev. J. os itn, Ss: ‘San Franc siscor Cals | BIG sseays PaY.— mpily orc Catal What costs 4 cis. No. 36 South Second Street, 
@ET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. ad ‘ Philadelphia. 











Send for sample and circular describ- 
Srawche 12 Washington St ton, Mass. l . 


The Sunday ocavvs saree holds itself responsible for the character of the advertisements it contains, and will refund to its subseribers any money that they lose through fraudulent advertisements in its columng, 








